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“T am come that they might have life.” —(John x. 10.) By 
this and similar utterances in the word of God, we are taught 
the ultimate design of Christ’s mission into the world. This 
comprehends vastly more than that conception which sees no 
deeper meaning in His incarnation, than a suitable adapta- 
tion to His work, as the Teacher of the children of men, and 
the Atoner for their sins. Such a view involves a low and in- 
adequate conception of the nature of sin and its terrible conse- 
quences. It would seem to regard Adam, as he stood in Eden 
before the fall, as in the enjoyment of all the franchises of his 
being originally included in the mind of his Creator; as being 
already a participant in the grace of life, for which he was then 
but a candidate, to be enjoyed only, in the event of his free 
self-determination admitting him unto the wonderfully myste- 
rious Sacrament of the Tree of Life; that his relations to the 
surroundings in the midst of which he was placed, were in no 
other way affected by his sin, than simply having incurred the- 
divine displeasure, he thereby made himself obnoxious to pun- 
ishment; and that to restore him in full to his normal relations. 
to God, to himself, and to the whole order of nature around 
him, required only that this penalty should be endured, either 
in his own person or in the person of a Mediator. Sin, for it,. 
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is a misdemeanor simply, calling indeed for suitable chastise- 
ments, but in no way effecting the organic relations of the crea- 
ture to the Creator. It has no power to see in it, a complete 
prevention of man’s right. relations to God—a fearful bar 
against that holy vital union, by which the human and divine 
were designed to be bound together in harmonious accord. It 
apprehends not the derangement of man’s inner being—the dis- 
placement of his moral and spiritual joints, and his helpless de- 
fection from allegiance to the laws of his own constitution. 
Neither does it see the terrific disorganization of all the normal 
relations subsisting between himself, as the conscious head, and 
the whole world of nature around him. This view fails to com- 
prehend this universal derangement and disorganization. It sees 
not in sin the cause of man’s failure to attain to his full normal 
relations to God as the ground and source of life. It sees him 
not thus cut off—hurled from the proper orbit of his being— 
cast down beneath the wreck of his own nature, and over- 
whelmed in the abyss of death. The wages of sin is, not simply 
punishment, the endurance of pain, but all this, and ten thou- 
sand times more, tt is death; which the view spoken of, fails to 
comprehend. 

The incarnation of the Logos, held in a far deeper necessity, 
than simply to endow humanity with the dignity and power of 
endurance, necessary to satisfy the demands of a broken law. 
It was indeed, necessary even for this partial end. For to 
satisfy the claims of divine justice, the same nature that sinned, 
must suffer the penalty of its sin, and this, man could not do 
in his own unaided strength.* But if the incarnation was to 
subserve no more far-reaching purpose, than to cancel by the 
sufferings of its subject, the penal obligations of mankind, then 
as soon as this end was accomplished, there would seem to be 
no farther reason for its continuance. And it is not easy to 
see why God might not in some way, bring the union, in this 
special form, to an end. It would seem to involve an expendi- 
ture far greater than the necessities in the case demanded, and 


* Heidelberg Catechism, Quest, 16. 
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to entail relations, which neither party subsequently needed. 
This, we can by no means admit. The hinderances in the way 
of man’s elevation to his right relations of being, were not 
merely negative, which required only strength enough to re- 
move them out of the way, that he might thenceforth pursue 
the original and normal course of his being without further 
help. The trouble in his case, in addition to this, was the 
want of the positive element. And this is what must be pro- 
vided for, as the deepest ground and necessity for the incar- 
nation. It must not only provide for man’s deliverance from 
hell, but it must also raise him up to heaven; it must not only 
obviate the necessity of suffering, but must elevate him to the 
estate of positive happiness and life. 

All this must the incarnation include for man, if it would 
raise him out of the abyss of death, and by linking his nature 
in a vital union with the divine, secure to him the blessing of 
everlasting life. And only by this vital union was there any 
possibility of bestowing this blessing upon him. For it is not, 
and never was, designed by the Creator, that man should have 
life in himself. But only as he “stood in vital union with His 
own being as the absolute ground and source of all life. To 
be out of, and separated from God, is to be dead. To be in 
union with Him, is to have life. Hence we can see the neces- 
sity for the permanency of the incarnation. It was not to 
serve a temporary, transient interest, but to open up to fallen 
man the possibility of attaining the original idea of his being. 

In what form the union of the human and divine would have 
taken place, had not sin entered into the world, it is not neces- 
sary for us here to inquire. It is enough to know that it 
would have taken place. The incarnation must not be re- 
garded as an after-thought on the part of God; as an addi- 
tion to the original plan of creation. It was no happy expe- 
dient, wisely devised, to save from defeat and failure the whole 
original purpose; and an intertwining of relations which other- 
wise would have been unnecessary. There was no miscalcula- 
tion in the divine reckonings, which the presence of sin for the 
first time revealed. Neither is it necessary for us to admit, 
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that the fact of sin was originally included as an integer in the 
counsels of eternity. On the contrary, we feel bound to hold, 
that a plan, devised in infinite wisdom, involving boundless re- 
source and unerring knowledge, must comprehend all possibili- 
ties but failure; and while it affords them room for full play, 
yet it towers infinitely above their ability to defeat or over- 
throw. All things must conspire together for its appointed 
consummation. Whatever of opposition may reveal itself, 
whether from without or within, will find itself fully provided 
for, without the calling in of any additional resource. These 
hinderances may, whether seemingly or really, retard the opera- 
tion of the plan, or may necessitate different lines of procedure, 
still must it ever move onward, overcoming all opposition, as- 
similating what may be assimilated, and casting out all that 
may not be appropriated. The union of the human and divine, 
was originally involved in the plan of creation, as its ultimate 
design and end, and in this union as it holds in the Person of 
Jesus Christ, do we find the revelation of God’s will, touching 
this precise interest. ‘Having made known unto us the mys- 
tery of His will, according to His good pleasure which He hath 
purposed in Himself; that in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times He might gather together in one, all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in Him.” 
(Eph. i. 9, 10.) 7 

The appearance of sin, as a disturbing force, growing out of 
man’s free self-determining power, was confronted immediately, 
by this very resource for its effectual overthrow. It had the 
power to derange and retard, and to bring man under the do- 
minion and condemnation of death. But in the outworkings of 
the divine plan, it was found too impotent to maintain the su- 
premacy it asserted, and was compelled to surrender up the 
captivity, it at first seemed so effectually to have made. Not- 
withstanding this irruption of the evil power into the plan of 
creation, it was not prevented from moving forward towards its 
consummation. This, as we have learned from St. Paul, con- 
sisted in the gathering together of all things, both in heaven 
and on earth, in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
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In due time, we have the revelation of this mystery. The 
Logos, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, and the free con- 
gent of the Virgin Mary, enters into the world. In this won- 
derful birth, we behold the second Person of the Adorable 
Trinity in vital union with humanity. He taking upon Himself 
our nature, not simply as an individual, to stand forth as one 
in the midst of the teeming race of Adam, as a single branch 
of the wide-spreading tree, but grasping the very foundations 
of our human existence, He appropriates it to Himself as the 
generic force and life of our race. Not a man, but the man. 
The second Adam, like unto the first, as the bearer of the to- 
tality of our humanity, comprehending in His Person the 
whole of our human life. As there was treasured up in Him, 
on the one hand, the fulness of the Godhead, so on the other, 
was there gathered up in Him, all the fulness of humanity. 
Not humanity in one of its phases, more or less defective, pre- 
senting some of its features with greater, others with less promi- 
nence and faithfulness to its ideal; but in Him, the perfection 
of ali its proportions, the actualization of its grand ideal, in all 
its powers and attributes. And these too, not merely as sub- 
jective qualities, as they hold independent of our outward rela- 
tions, as forces merely of our inner life. But all these in the 
forms in which they reveal themselves in the way of outward 
activities, in our relations to the spiritual world, to our fellow- 
men, and to the world of nature beneath us. For man is man 
in the proper sense of the term, only as his life reveals itself in 
the outward form of the institutions and relations in which it 
becomes actual in the world. The family, the state, learning 
in all its departments, the arts, the sciences, and all monuments 
besides of the activity of the human soul, stand not apart from, 
but are truly comprehended in the constitution of our human 
life. 

These departments, if we may so call them, and all others 
besides, comprehended thus in the wonderful constitution of our 
humanity, must come at last to a vital union with the divine. 
Failure in this, is failure equally deep and disastrous in the 
purpose of its being, it is death. But attaining this, is to at- 
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tain to life and immortality. It was, in this comprehensive 
sense, that the Logos apprehended our nature, and took it into 
union with His Divinity. These are the “all things which are 
on earth,” which the divine will would gather up in Christ, 
“even in Him,” of which St. Paul speaks. 

Sin, however, had plunged humanity into a state of disor- 
ganization, and overwhelmed it with the power of death. But 
this terrible catastrophe had no power to prevent its union with 
the divine, as already provided for in the counsels of eternity. 
There was ample room left for its consummation under circum- 
stances different indeed, than otherwise would have attended it, 
but in no way affecting its original necessity and possibility. 
Only must this erring interest be pursued into the desert of its 
alienation, and apprehended in the midst, and under the weight 
of, all its incurred penalties. Hence the Logos descended into 
the world, as it lay under the power of sin, and in a free and 
natural way took it into union with Himself. 

This union, however, had not the effect immediately, to re- 
lieve humanity from the pains and penalties which it had in- 
curred. These had come upon it, not in the way of accident 
or helpless misfortune. The powers of darkness had not over- 
whelmed it as with a flood, bearing down all its powers of re- 
sistance, and overpowering its will and free choice. It was not 
the power of the devil, that wrought the mischief, but his insté- 
gation. It was this last, insidiously and deceitfully addressed 
to man, that induced his free-will to decide against his allegi- 
ance to God, and reject the terms of life. This, of course, in- 
volved guilt. And while on the one hand, it overwhelmed him 
with the pains and miseries of disorganization, on the other, it 
brought down upon him the wrath of divine justice. These 
solemn interests, fearful indeed to the prostrate victim, might 
not be set aside without due respect to their righteousness and 
necessity, as holding in the mind of God, and as a consequence, 
equally so in man’s constitution. It was not possible then for 
Christ, having become incarnate, to deliver man from all his 
penal obligations to the law, by the exercise simply of divine 
power. Just as we may seize hold upon the condemned cul- 
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prit, and violently deliver him from the hands of justice. That 
would have been to array divine power against divine justice, 
introducing conflicts into the Godhead; a thing totally impos- 
sible and equally inconceivable. While the justice of God did 
not stand in the way of the union in the incarnation, it never- 
theless required that its just claims must all be fairly met and 
satisfied, and only then could it consent that man should be 
fully admitted to the glorious Sacrament of life, for which, from 
the first he was intended. 

Hence the necessity that our Redeemer should become “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief ;’’ that He should 
plunge to the deepest depth of human misery, and feel the 
keenest pang of every pain. He must experience in His Body, 
the pains entailed by man’s disobedience, and in His Soul, 
must He endure the terrific weight of His Father’s wrath 
against sin. He must bow His head to the very powers of 
death, and enter its dark portals. He must realize the sun- 
derance of soul and body, and penetrate the shades of Hades. 
In a word, He must follow out the fearful road marked out by 
sin, and endure its direst penalty. And having drunk that bit- 
ter cup to its bitterest dregs, then only were man’s sins satisfied 
for, and the wrath of God appeased. 

But more than all this was necessary. He may not remain 
under the power of death, or all must end in failure, and afford 
no effectual deliverance from its dominion. If it is strong 
enough to hold Him, with Him will it ever hold the whole race 
of Adam. He must not only suffer death, but it needs that He 
overcome and conquer it. And having fulfilled all the pur- 
poses of His humiliation, must the mighty energies of His divine- 
human life burst asunder the bonds of his captivity, like a strong 
man throws off the frail fetters of sleep, leading captive to His 
own will, and in His blessed Person, the captivity He thus res- 
cued from its prison-house. This too, He did. And presented 
before Heaven, Earth and Hell, the actual living fact, which He 
had previously announced to the afflicted Martha of Bethany, of 
“the resurrection and the life,’’as comprehended in Himself. 

It was from this exalted eminence of triumph and conquest, — 
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comprehending in His life, as God, all the powers of the heaven- 
ly world, and as Man, all things on earth, that He announces 
to His Apostles, and through them to the whole world, for all 
time, the establishment of His supernatural Kingdom, in that 
soul-thrilling proclamation, “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” (St. Matt. xxviii. 18.) 

Just here is it necessary to guard against that imagination, 
so wide-spread in our day, that this Kingdom, being Spiritual, 
has no concrete actual existence as such, in the world. That 
with our Lord’s ascension into heaven, all real substantial 
union of the human and divine ceased upon earth. That it left 
man in pretty much the same relation to the order of nature, 
as under the dominion of the powers of darkness, as he stood in 
before, only with this difference; that in the enjoyment of new 
moral and spiritual influences, it became possible for him to be 
accounted righteous, because of what Christ had done. That 
the only union with the divine now attainable for him, is a cer- 
tain indefinable inhabitation of his person by the Holy Ghost. 
That since Christ’s final disappearance as the God-man, from 
the earth, the Holy Spirit had come to dwell, and exercise His 
heavenly powers in some mysterious way among men, different 
indeed from what He had done before the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Christ, but still in an unmediated and direct 
way. That His gracious approaches to us are not through and 
in the union holding in the Person of Christ, but only on ac- 
count of it, as an outside consideration. That the effect of this 
apprehension of the human soul by the Holy Spirit, in the way 
of power and influence, is to change its moral disposition and 
spiritual relations, so as to. place it in a saving relation to the 
merits of Christ; and that its subsequent history in the world, 
becomes accordingly modified and shaped. Such a soul is a 
Christian, according to this view, standing separate and alone, 
and the whole multitude of such separate Christians throughout 
the world, taken collectively, constitute the Church on earth. 
There is indeed a bond of union between them, but this exists 
only in the fact, that the same Holy Spirit, the third Person in 
the Trinity, holds this same guestshep, in the heart of each one. 
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No thought, of course, is entertained, that His indwelling in the 
believer, comes to a real hypostatical union with his life, so as 
to make as many incarnations of the Spirit, as there are sepa- 
rate Christians. It is only a kind of inhabitation of some sort. 
And inasmuch as there is no room in this view, for a real, ac- 
tual participation of the believer in the incarnation of Christ, 
all the objective powers of Christianity become simply spiritual 
forces to act upon and influence his heart and life. The Church 
is for it, nothing more than an aggregation of individuals, 
having no supernatural constitution, destitute of inherent power 
to appropriate the material of the world, and transform it into 
its own image, but can take it up, only as it is transformed into 
this image beforehand. The announcement of our arisen Lord, 
«<All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,”’ is for. it, 
no proclamation of a Kingdom. It is only a word of comfort 
and assurance, to encourage the Apostles to go forth upon their 
arduous mission, confident of success. 

Now against this grossly mistaken view, must we carefully 
guard, if we would not at once, rule the Church out of its 
place in the Creed. As just described, it is not, and cannot 
be an article for faith. It is but a mere doctrine for the 
understanding. And it is entitled to be called the Body of 
Christ at all, only in a figurative sense, as comprehending the 
aggregate of the individuals who have come to be benefited by 
His sufferings and death. Its supernatural constitution, as a _ 
living actual organism in the world, comprehending the human, 
no less than the divine life of our Lord Jesus Christ, is fairly 
excluded. As such, together with the whole habit of theologi- 
cal thought, in which this conception stands, we unhesitatingly 
pronounce it to be wrong and false. It is the baldest kind of 
Rationalism. 

The Church, for faith, is an objective fact in the world. Not 
an abstraction, as depending upon the multitude of individuals, 
each contributing its common feature or characteristic to the 
formation of the generality, but a conerete general life, which 
stands anterior in the order of thought to the individual, and 
by its own inherent force infuses itself into the individual, 
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making him like unto itself, and comprehending him in its own 
constitution. It is not an aggregation of trunk, limbs, branches 
and twigs, out of which, in thought, we undertake to construct 
a tree; but rather the vital principle first of all, the fruitful 
germ, in the exercise of whose inherent powers, it apprehends 
the outward material, and by the force of its own plasticity 
transforms it into its own kind, and animates it with its own 
life. Christ is this vital germ, enfolding in His own Person, 
humanity in its totality; that is, including all its powers and 
potentialities, in living union with His divine nature. In the 
fact of this, holds the fact of life (¢w7)* for humanity. Apart 
from this union, it is in a state of separation from the fountain of 
all life, it isin death (@dvarog). Our humanity is then germinally 
in the Person of Christ in a state of life, just as it was germi- 
nally present in the person of Adam in a state of death. The 
life of Adam developed itself in a natural way, and has filled, 
and continues to fill the world with its fruit. And it requires 
no labored reflection to comprehend what is meant when we 
speak of the human race as his natural body. It is the natural 
outgrowth of his generic life, which as a moulding, plastic force, 


*“ As to the idea of ¢w# itself; it belongs to the most profound things in the pro- 
found language of John. For it designates the only real absolute Being (the dvrws 
elvai) of Deity, in contrast with the relative exdstence of the creature. The latter, 
contemplated as in isolation from God, is in @dvaros, and only has its gw# in con- 
nection with God, the fountain of life. God is therefore 6 pévos Exwv thy a0avaciav 
(1 Tim. vi. 16); creatures receive it only through conjunction with Him; and inas- 
much as God communicates it to them through the Logos, Christ is called } gw) quar 
(Colos. iii. 4). For as He contains the life in Himself (4 ga», Rev. i. 18), so also He 
imparts it (6 gwomouy).” 

“In order to a thorough apprehension of the idea of ¢#%, it is important to con- 
sider the term 9évaros in its biblical usage. In reference to creatures, it has a two- 
fold sense. It commonly signifies the becoming separate of things belonging together, 
either of the soul and body in physical death, or of the spirit and the soul in the in- 
ward, spiritual or eternal death. But @dvaros also designates that which separates, 
the power that produces death. (Rev. xx. 14.) While, therefore, death is the un- 
harmonizing force which checks individual life in its development, and destroys it, 
the gw appears as the harmonious strengthening power, which renders life all con- 
genial. Thus as life stands on a parallel with good, so does death with evil. The 
former only is the eternal and absolute; the latter, like evil, is not any thing sub- 
stantial, still less any thing absolute, but yet something real—viz., the destruction — 
of the proper relation, and the cause of this destruction.”—OLSHAUSEN. 
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makes the individual what he .is, without any forethought or 
contribution on his part. Just so does the life of Christ de- 
velop itself, constituting an outward body, only in a spiritual 
way. 

But it will be borne in mind that Christ’s was not a new hu- 
manity, a creation de novo. His was Adam’s humanity as un- 
der the power of the curse. He was born of his race, under 
the law, appropriating to Himself his nature by the force of a 

_hew spiritual creation. Here did He open up the possibility of 
a new spiritual birth, just as under the old order, was the na- 
tural. The development of this divine human life, begetting 
spiritual sons and daughters, is the gradual extension of the 
life of Christ, and to the same extent the formation of His 
mystical Body, the Church. And just as new sons and daugh- 
ters are being constantly born unto the life of Adam, through 
the medium of the human family, his Body, so are there new 
children born’ day by day unto the life of Christ, not immedi- 
ately by the creative energy of the Holy Spirit, but mediately, 
by this same heavenly Power, through the Body of Christ, the 
Church, the Mother of us all. Not spiritually born outside of 
this body, and outside of its life, and then counted as a child 
unto her, but born of this body, receiving life from her as our 
true spiritual Mother. 

Hence it is easy for faith to see that we stand in the midst 
of the workings of this divine organism. That the life of the 
God-man, is imminent here in this world. And that too, no 
less human than divine. That it is not shut up and con- 
cluded within the limits of His glorified body in Heaven, but 
that as a perennial stream it flows onward in His visibile Body 
on earth to the end of time. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind that the humanity of Christ, 
is, and necessarily must be, co-extensive with Adam’s. Its 
remedial powers must be commensurate with the ruins of the 
fall, and reveal themselves wherever these effects are to be 
found. We look, therefore, for these regenerating and sancti- 
fying potencies in every department of human life. The Fami- 
ly, the State, our social relations in all their phases, Art, Sci- 
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ence, Learning, and all the outward revelations of human 
powers, are gathered up in this supernatural constitution, and 
only now as they come to be leavened with its heavenly life, 
and transformed into its image, is it possible for them to rea- 
lize their mission, and be saved from final and disastrous over- 
throw. These “all things in earth,” were gathered up and 
completed in the Person of Christ, and the mission of the 
Church on earth is to carry forward this germinal realization, 
to an actual development in the world. The Powers of the 
world to come, are therefore something vastly more than an. in- 
fluence, a moral force, even though plied by a spiritual and 
divine efficiency. 

It was thought necessary to say thus much upon the mean- 
ing and design of the incarnation of our Lord, and the consti- 
tution and powers of His Holy Body the Church, before it 
would be possible to arrive at a just estimate of the contents of 
the Apostolic Commission, and the powers therein conferred 
upon its bearers, as well as the spiritual appliances placed in 
their hands for the accomplishment of their mission. All this 
is necessarily involved in the subject. For we may not speak 
of resources being at hand in the Church, and powers to be 
exercised by the Ministry, until it appear on the one hand, 
that the nature of the first involves the necessity of such re- 
sources, and on the other, that those powers must accordingly 
be placed in the hands of the latter. Having accomplished 
this, and at the same time pointed out the adverse rationalistic 
mode of viewing the subjects commented on, the way is open 
for greater brevity in what remains to be said. 

As before said, the declaration of our Lord, “All power is — 
given unto me, in heaven and in earth,” was more than a com- 
forting assurance vouchsafed His Apostles, of the success of 
their mission. Such assurance He did indeed give them in His 
subsequent words, “And lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” It was a formal proclamation, that all 
things were ready, all hinderances removed, the great conquest 
finally achieved, and He now presented Himself before heaven 
and earth, as the mighty Potentate, the King of kings, and 
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the Lord of lords, in whom centered all power and dominion, 
as the Head of the everlasting Kingdom of Heaven. As 
though He had said, because now such is the case, and I will 
that my Kingdom shall be established in the whole world, in 
the midst of the surrounding kingdom of darkness, because of 
all this—“ therefore’ —‘*Go ye and disciple all nations.” 

It is now pretty generally conceded, that the rendering of 
the word pa@yrevoare in the original, by teach in our Eng- 
lish version is incorrect. It catches indeed one of the elements 
involved in the meaning of that term, but in failing to grasp 
its deeper idea, it not only misses its true signification, but 
supplants it with a totally erroneous one. Here is the point 
where the false conception of the nature and purpose of the in- 
carnation, the consequent unmediated activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and the still further consequent denial of the super- 
natural constitution of the Church above referred to, steps for- 
ward and seeks to appropriate the interpretation to its own 
service. While it professes to read ‘‘disciple” or ‘‘make dis- 
ciples of,” which is the true rendering of the text, yet it has no 
power after all to allow any deeper signification to the word, 
than mere teaching. To be a disciple, is to be a learner, a pu- 
pil and nothing more. So that the grand means for bringing 
souls to a saving relation to Christ, is teaching. It is not at 
all surprising that it should thus construe the word, and most 
stubbornly maintain the interpretation, for its theology requires 
just thus much and no more. For if the evil of sin consists in 
nothing more than a mere obstacle in the way of the soul’s 
normal progress, and requires only that the track be cleared, 
that it may move forward, in the full enjoyment of all that its 
constitution was ever designed to comprehend; if the incarna- 
tion was only a wisely devised expedient for the removal of its 
disability, and beyond that of no special service in any way; 
if it requires now only, that the soul be informed of this gra- 
cious provision for its help, while the Holy Spirit stands by, 
ready to influence to its acceptance, that it may be accounted 
holy, and made to take its place accordingly, in the company of 
others thus saved, and being thus a sharer in full in all the 
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provisions of grace, it is prepared to receive the formal recog- 
nition of this heavenly Society, in the shape of Baptism; and 
if it only yet remains for it, that it shall give diligent heed to 
such further instruction, as will enable it to order its footsteps 
aright, and by the help of the Spirit’s influence, thus work out 
its own salvation; if these be all the necessities in the case, 
then of course “‘discipling”’ can have no deeper meaning than 
teaching. Its wants require nothing more. And to concede 
any thing more, would furnish it with a superabundance of ma- 
terial, which it could not work into its theological edifice, with- 
out a laborious chipping down and great waste. It is perfectly 
consistent, therefore, for it to make a disciple to be nothing 
more than a pupil. 

But ‘‘to disciple” does mean more than to make a pupil. 
The word itself, in its deeper signification, involves more. It 
is not every pupil that becomes the disciple of his teacher. 
Can we say that every one who studies the philosophical system 
of Aristotle, becomes his disciple? That all the students of 
Kant and Hegel, become thereby their respective disciples? 
But what if they reject their teachings? What if they refuse 
to subscribe to their speculations, and should go so far as to 
oppose them? Would they nevertheless be their disciples? 
No verily. To make a disciple is not only to teach, but also to 
win as an adherent. It is to secure subscription to the doc- 
trine taught, to make a follower of; in a word, it is to lead the 
learner to a full surrender of his whole person to the interest 
advanced. This is what is meant by making a disciple, and 
this is the precise duty with which Christ charged His Apostles 
when He sent them forth into the rebellious world. 

But still, if Christianity is doctrine simply, and not fact; if 
it is dogma, and not life, even this deeper signification of disci- 
pleship, calls for nothing more than to teach. All that the case 
would then réquire would be, an urgent presentation of the 
truth, which the attendant influence of the Holy Spirit would 
so impress upon the mind and will, as to secure a subscription, 
and win the learner over to its service. In this view also, 
teaching would be the sole means for discipling. And Baptism 
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would be nothing more than a subsequent recognition and appro- 
val of what was already at hand. 

But the question here arises, Is Christianity no more than 
doctrine? We hardly think that the advocates of the theology 
just spoken of, would feel prepared to affirm this. Their Chris- 
tian consciousness would rise up in protest against such an 
affirmation. And yet it is not easy to see how their system 
can find room for any thing more. It meets all the necessi- 
ties in the case for them, and seems fully competent to begin 
with the impenitent soul, and conduct it safely to heaven. And 
this is all for which any system of theology need concern itself 
to provide. No, the heart for them is better than the head. 
There is more in their faith than in their understanding; more 
in their consciousness than in their theology. And hence their 
inability to abide by their logic. 

Now, against all this we affirm, that Christianity is life (€w7). 
A literal theanthropic life, and that, as we have already seen, 
it is necessary in the case of each individual, that he come to 
participate really and literally in this life, as it holds in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. No possible activity of the simply human 
powers, be they never so much aided and stimulated by even Divine 
influence, can meet the want in the case. And the drawing out 
and development of these natural powers, being all that teach- 
ing can do, we must find vastly more in padyrevoarte, or content 
ourselves on Pelagian grounds. For this heresy precisely, after 
all, underlies this whole order of theological thought. 

But as has already appeared, the Church is a veritable, 
supernatural kingdom here on earth. It is a constitution, not 
simply of power and dominion, but of life. God is not merely 
a Sovereign, but what is far more, He is a Father. Its office 
then is to dispense life; and law, and order, only as these inte- 
rests are comprehended in it. And to this end, must its powers 
and functions to communicate with the world, be commensurate. 
These powers must accordingly gather themselves up in the 
ordinances which our Saviour ordained as the channels through 
which he stands ever ready to dispense His life, and in turn 
accept the recipient into communion with His kingdom of grace. 
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The communication of life, in the positive sense of the term, 
then, being the object of their institution, they must involve the 
power to quicken, to infuse life into the recipient; hence the 
necessity of their comprehending the presence and activity of 
the Holy Ghost, who only is the Lord and Giver of Life. 
Moreover, the object upon which these spiritual potencies are 
appointed to act, is man, as he now stands in the world, and 
hence there must be for him a visible administrator. A man 
like unto himself, an officer in this spiritual kingdom—a bearer 
of the Apostolic Commission. 

This office, it will at once be seen, is unique; sustaining re- 
lations to the kingdom of grace, which ground themselves in 
this kingdom, and not in the order of nature. It is an investi- 
ture by Christ Himself, and involves all the functions through 
which the Spirit communicates His quickening and sanctifying 
grace. Its bearer, therefore, stands in the midst of men, as an 
ambassador and administrator from the Lord of life, and is 
clothed with a commission to negotiate and: receive their submis- 
sion to, and consummate their participation in the grace of the 
spiritual kingdom he represents. His functions, therefore, are 
more than moral, reaching only man’s natural powers; they are 
spiritual and vital, in virtue of their relation to the Holy 
Ghost. 

With such powers did our Saviour clothe His Apostles, as 
He sent them forth to disciple all nations. This, disciple all 
nations, was the whole burden of their commission. This was 
the thing they were charged to do. Not that this was the first 
step they were to take, to be followed up by others, such as 
baptizing and subsequent teaching, as so many different stages 
of progress in the attainment of an end which lay beyond them 
all. To disciple all nations, was to bring them to the realiza- 
tion of all that was provided for them in the heavenly kingdom, 
in whose service they were about to act. This interpretation, 
the grammatical construction of the passage demands: “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach (disciple) all nations; baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
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manded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world” (St. Matth. xxviii. 19-20), Did the passage 
read, disciple all nations, and baptize them, and teach them, 
were the baptising and teaching, imperatives instead of participles, 
and all three connected by the copulative conjunction and, then 
the grammar would necessitate the interpretation just referred 
to. But such is not the case. The imperative “make disci- 
ples,” tell them what they are to do, and the following parti-. 
ciples, baptizing and teaching, tells them how to do it.* 

The Apostles go forth upon their mission, proclaiming the 
Gospel of the kingdom. This proclamation was necessary first 
of all, that the nations might be apprised of its existence, as 
challenging their submission. Besides this, there is involved in 
their commission, as the idea of discipling presupposes, the 
presentation of the claims to which submission is demanded. 
They must confront man’s consciousness of want and ruin, with 
the provision for deliverance, and thus open the way, for his 
consideration of its claims, and his ultimate submission to its 
terms. This preaching is the means by which the quickening 
energy of the Spirit, opens the blinded eye of faith, to an appre- 
hension of the sinner’s estate as dead, and the spiritual discern- 
ment of the kingdom of life, as the power of deliverance from this 
ruin. Now, this faith is the organ of the human spirit, by which 
the Sbjective supernatural order is discerned, and its participa- 
tion in it made possible. But this subjective power of discern- 
ment and receptivity, is by no means one with an actual 
entrance into it, and a participation in its life. It is only the 

_ qualification and ability to do so. The sick man may have a 
clear appreciation of his condition as under the power of disease, 
and may be brought to a state of full confidence in the ability 
and will of his proposed physician, to heal him. But this is 
something very different from the actual cure itself, or even the 
reception of the first ministration, in the direction of his cure. 


* “Tt,” the imperative, “signifies the end, the participles the means. The nations 
are to be made disciples of Christ, or converted to him by two means chiefly, viz., by 
baptiem, and by religious inetruction.”—Scuarr, 
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All this is but the necessary precursor, in the way of subjec- 
tive preparation. He may, even at this point, refuse to sur- 
render himself into the hands of his physician, and die. But 
having reached this state of inward preparation, he is now 
ready to make the necessary surrendry, and thus come in con- 
tact with the remedial agency. Even having reached this 
point, the needs in his case are not yet fully met. There must 
be a response to these outgoings on his part, by a correspond- 
ing activity on the part of the curer, and the power of the cure 
made over to his person. Faith is the power by which the sin- 
ner discerns in Christ his spiritual Physician, and the ability to 
surrender himself confidingly into His hands. But unless this 
human activity is met by a curative response on the part of 
Christ, the soul still remains under the power of death. The 
office of the Apostle’s preparatory preaching is then simply to 
effect the preparation on the part of the sinful subject, for the 
reception of the communication of grace. This meeting of the 
human and divine activities we have in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, which is the first positive step in the process of discipling. 

The objection which is not unfrequently alleged against this 
view, viz: that the preached Gospel is the means by which the Spi- 
rit of life is communicated to the soul, involves one of three things. 
Either, that the Holy Spirit has power to act in an eztraordi- 
nary way, dispensing with the ordinary organs of commuhica- 
tion appointed by Christ, and by entering immediately into the 
soul, bring it into union with the life of Christ, in a miraculous 
way; which no one need concern himself todeny. Or, that the 
Spirit Himself, directly imparts life by His union with the hu- 
man subject, which involves the impossible idea of an incarna- 
tion in the individual Christian. Or, that faith as a subjective 
state, is, after all, the only reconstruction of being needed in 
the case; that because of this reconstruction man is accounted 
holy, and needs not that the divine shall from without, come 
into vital contact with him, and impart to him the positive ele- 
ment of a theanthropic life. This, we say again, is Pelagian- 
ism, and is the same thing as to say that an alien to our govern- 
ment needs only to come to a clear apprehension of its spirit 
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and genius; to discern its existence and constitution as an actual 
fact, and by the exercise of his subjective will surrender himself 
to its control, and that ipse facto he becomes a citizen. Whereas 
we know that no amount of personal conviction or internal re- 
solve, can be effectual in the case, unless met by the State itself, 
and through these channels of receptivity, impart to him its 
franchises and life, while at the same time it incorporates him 
as a living citizen in its own organism. No alien, be his sub-. 
jective state never so deeply in accord with the genius of our in- 
stitutions, can ever become a citizen, unless, indeed, by extraor- 
dinary and special legislation, until, by the political sacrament 
of the Oath of Allegiance, the proposed union is consummated. 
We have in this ordinance of the State, and its mode of exer- 
cise, a wonderfully instructive similitude of the spiritual. Both 
involve the idea of discipling. In each, is this mediated by the 
governmental commission, in the absence of which this is utterly 
impossible, unless by the direct activity of the Sovereign Power ; 
and while it must be admitted that this Power may thus act, yet 
does it do so only in exceptional cases, and may not at any time 
be safely relied upon, at the expense of neglect and refusal to 
employ the constitutional means. 

We come now to consider the second branch of duty involved 
in the Apostolic Commission; namely, teaching. And in doing 
so, we may, perhaps, better subserve the purposes of perspicuity 
and brevity, by following out more or less closely, the analogy 
just referred to between the State and the Church. 

There is a difference between the teaching (deddoxovte¢), which 
is the second element in discipling, and the teaching above re- 
ferred to, as the precursor of baptism. The latter comprehends, 
more particularly, the articles of our Christian faith, the con- 
fession of which must, in the case of the adult (whose case is 
alone considered in this article), precede baptism, which ground 
is covered by catechisation; the former involves the subsequent 
fuller exposition of the contents of this faith, together with the 
promulgation of the rules of life and conduct as taught in the 
Word of God. 

This subsequent teaching, is necessary to the full process of 
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discipling. The newly baptized subject is not supposed to have 
a full apprehension of all his spiritual relations and duties. He 
is only a babe in Christ. Living, indeed, and possessing in germ 
all the necessary powers of apprehension and obedience. But 
these remain to be developed, and called into active exercise. 
The same necessity we find in the civil order of the State. The 
naturalized alien does not at once throw off all the peculiarities 
and features of his old nationality, immediately upon his investi- 
ture with the rights of citizenship. His new relations are to 
him strange, and more or less indistinctly comprehended. He 
is yet a comparative stranger to the spirit and genius of the go- 
vernment, in which he has come to share a part, is ignorant of 
its customs and laws, and consequently, of his rights and duties. 
In all these points does he require instruction and direction. 
Nor is he able to attain them by his own individual efforts. So 
far as the enjoyment of his rights is concerned, the constant 
mediation of the officers of the government is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The execution of the laws in his behalf, in the small- 
est particular, calls for the presence and activity of the official 
commission. He may in no case undertake to be the executor 
of the law in his own behalf, and stand guiltless. This we all 
understand, and flee to the magistrate for the assertion and pro- 
tection of our rights. His knowlege of duty also, can be at- 
tained only through the same official channel. Is it for him, 
even though he may have acquainted himself with the teachings 
of common law, in which our constitution is grounded, and have 
carefully perused all the round of statute law, is it for him to 
be the interpreter of all these for himself, and propound autho- 
ritatively, what is, and what is not the true line of duty for him 
to pursue? No, verily. While it is his duty to study diligently 
the constitution and the laws, it is for the magistrate, the judge, 
to decide upon the meaning of the statutes, and the precise du- 
ties they impose. And to this decision he is bound to submit, 
or impair his rights of citizenship. He has no means of access 
to the life of the government, only through the office of the ma- 
gistrate. The enjoyment of his privileges presupposes this, from 
the highest to the lowest. What would we think of the citizen, 
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who would undertake to discard this official mediation, and, for 
instance, hold a private election for some officer, and solemnly 
transmit the result to the Sovereign Ruler? Would such an 
act involve a communion with the life of the nation, of which 
this Sovereign Ruler is the head? Would it be the enjoyment 
of a lawful privilege? Would the act have any governmental 
character or significance at all, only as it would give evidence 
of a spirit of insubordination? 

Analogous to this do we find the spiritual order in the Church. 
The citizen, newly born into the commonwealth of Israel, is not 
at once delivered from all the ignorance and baleful effects of 
his previous estate in sin. He grasps not at once, in the way 
of knowledge, the whole contents of the supernatural order into 
which he has entered. He.by no means may yet, with an un- 
beclouded eye, read all the mind of the Spirit, as drawn out in 
the statute book of inspiration. The powers of spiritual dis- 
cernment he indeed has; but these are yet infantile, and-only 
by the aid of the Teacher may these be developed. The consti- 
tution of the kingdom, the Creed, has been propounded to him, 
and he has avouched it to be his faith. But there are in it 
depths of wisdom which he has yet to fathom, which defy his 
unaided powers. Besides this, he is unable to apprehend the 
vital import of the laws of the kingdom, as the rule of his life 
and conduct. He is not able, neither was it ever designed that he 
should be, to be their authoritative interpreter, either for himself 
or for others. This prerogative pertains to the government 
itself, and is exercised only by those officers and tribunals di- 
vinely instituted for this very end. Scripture can be under- 
stood, in any case, only as the Spirit of truth guides to its ap- 
prehension (St. John xvi. 13—15) ; and His guidance is promised 
to those appointed to teach, and not in the same manner to the 
reader and learner of the Word. He is present, in a special 
manner, to the bearer of the divine Commission, to qualify him 
for his work; while to the learner, the preached Gospel, and not 
the written, is the appointed means for his instruction. No 
private Christian, therefore, may, without incurring the judg- 
ment of insubordination, undertake to interpret the Bible autho- 
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ritatively, either for himself or for others. This Book is, in- 
deed, the rule of faith and life; not as he in his weakness 
may understand it, but as it is interpreted and explained to him 
through the ordinance in which the Spirit is efficient for this 
purpose. It is preposterous, therefore, to imagine, that all that is 
needful in the case of any Christian, is that he may have an open 
Bible, and that regardless of his spiritual and intellectual quali- 
fications, he is nevertheless able to read its profound meaning, and 
authorized to order accordingly, his life and conduct. The ad- 
vancement of such a doctrine as respects our political relations, 
would be held on all hands to be conclusive evidence of either 
mental imbecility or raving fanaticism ; and it is surprising that 
it should enjoy any more favorable judgment, when it is held as 
valid for the Church. Even the bearer of the Apostolic Com- 
mission, may not esteem his individual judgment as final and 
authoritative, only as it may be found to be in accord with the 
pronouncement of the highest tribunal, the Supreme Court, as 
we may term it, in which is lodged the full powers of sovereignty 
for this end. As now the minister propounds the meaning of 
Scripture, as thus authoritatively pronounced, he speaks in the 
name, and by the authority of his divine Master. ‘‘He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me.” 
(St. Luke x. 16.) 

Through the channel of the Apostolic Commission, then, is 
the Christian to learn the contents of the organic constitution . 
of the Kingdom of Heaven—the Creed, and be instructed, as 
to his duties and privileges, and enjoy the means and ordinances 
through which his union with his Lord is to be maintained and 
furthered. The rule of duty, however, is no sooner proclaimed, 
than it awakes s, consciousness of inability to live in full con- 
formity to its spiritual requirements. Here comes into view 
the sad fact of post-baptismal sins. These, of course, involve a 
sense of guilt, and to the same extent misery. They disturb 
the harmony of relations between the soul and its Redeemer, 
and if not overcome and removed in the way of forgiveness, 
must in the end prove fatal. But this necessity is amply pro- 
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vided for in the Divine Statute; where certain conditions are 
specified, upon compliance with which this guilt is effectually 
removed. But now the execution of this gracious provision, 
presupposes an executor. And as the Sovereign Power commu- 
nicates not immediately, but mediately through the ordinances 
and offices of the government, there must be an official function 
at hand to make the provision operative. The conditions pro- 
pounded in the case are repentance and amendment, which 
being complied with by the transgressor, require the acceptance 
of the forgiving power, when the disability is removed and 
peaceful relations are restored. This requires the office of the 
minister, who, taking knowledge of the compliance with the 
terms, declares the divine requirements satisfied. It is in his: 
official, not his individual capacity, that he acts in the case, and 
pronounces absolution. Here comes into view the meaning of 
the Saviour’s words to His Apostles, after that he had breathed 
upon them and said, “‘ Receive, ye, the Holy Ghost:’’ ‘“ Whoso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained,” (St. John xx. 22-23). 

We have not yet, however, reached the the full idea of disci- 
pleship. Something wore is necessary, whether in the civil or 
spiritual order, than t* enter into communion with its life, and 
to escape its penal saactions. In either case the old habit of 
life still exists, and 1,equires to be overcome by a continuous 
participation in the life and spirit of the new order into which 
it has entered. His fs but an outward, nominal citizenship, 
who withdrawing himself from the more immediate circle of 
governmental powers and activities, takes no part in them, and 
refusing to surrender himself up to be permeated by their life 
and spirit, clings to his old nationality, as it holds in his per- 
son. On the other hand, it needs that he be in constant active 
contact with them, that he participate in them, and that he take 
part in those ordinances, by which the fact of his approved citi- 
zenship is from time to time sealed to him, and he in turn is 
made to drink still deeper into the consciousness of his union 
with them. Thus only is it possible that the force of his alien 
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life will be overcome, and he ultimately transformed into the 
image of the new. 

We may single out one ordinance in the State, in illustration 
of this point. The Ballot Box is, perhaps, in our nation, the 
point at which, above all others, the individual citizen comes 
into living, conscious contact with the government. All his 
other activities as a citizen, are indeed within the pale, and 
overshadowing protection of the government, but they bring 
him not into such a real participation in its organic life. This 
places him in actual communion, not with one of its departments, 
but with its centre of sovereignty. It may be said in some sense, 
to be his second political sacrament, just as the Oath of Alle- 
giance was his first. His title to participate in it holds in 
the fact that as a citizen he is rectus in curid. From any disa- 
bility which he may have contracted, he must first be purged 
by the judgment of the proper officer, and having been thus 
purged, he is entitled to this highest and most distinct assurance 
and seal of his full citizenship, and freedom from all political 
disability. His title to this dignity is thereby proclaimed and 
confirmed, and any doubts which he may have entertained upon 
the subject, are thereby dissipated. And all this, too, not simply 
by the officer who may preside over this ordinance. It is the 
ordinance itself, as the utterance of the Sovereign Power of the 
State, just as though the Chief Executive in his own proper 
person, should declare to the voter and to all the world besides, 
“This man is a true and accepted citizen, free from all civil 
disability.” Besides this, the voter is in receipt of actual politi- 
cal grace at the same time. He is awakened up to a still fuller 
sense of his real participation in the government, feels that his 
political life in him has been strengthened and established, 
transforming him more and more into the image of the new, and 
eradicating the features of his old nationality. Moreover, the 
presence of this life of the state in the election, is in no way 
dependent upon the subjective state of the voter. He may be- 
lieve the fact or he may deny it, that does not in the least, affect 
the reality. There it is, independent of his judgment altogether. 
This holds not in any separate feature or part of the transac- 
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tion. It holds not alone in the fact of the presence of the 
proper officer, neither in the ballot, neither in the outward 
machinery, but in all these combined. It holds in the general 
fact of the election, comprehending all these outward accidents, 
each one of which, however, is essential to the whole. 

So, too, the disciple of Christ is that man, who, having at- 
tained to a participation in His life, by incorporation into His 
body, the Church, will, in the end, be transformed into His 
perfect image, soul and body, only as he keeps himself in com- 
munion with this living fountain, in the use of the appointed 
means. No amount of spiritual exercise will compensate for 
the want of spiritual food. A man may be never so careful to 
exercise his bodily and mental powers, as necessary to the 
development of corresponding health and strength, yet all in 
the end will depend upon his proper supplies of daily bread. 
The Christian may be equally active in all the round of good 
works, and the cultivation of all the graces, but still holds good 
that solemn truth, “‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you”’ (St. John vi. 53), 
All these are activities on the human side, going out indeed 
towards God, but in themselves, involving no corresponding ac- 
tivity on the part of God going out towards man. This mutual 
approach we find reserved for that grand central fact of all 
worship, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

In this Sacrament we have presented to our faith, the life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, divine-human, as it holds historically in 
the Church which is His Mystical Body. This is in Scripture 
denominated His Body and Blood. By it we are brought into 
actual communion with Him. And while on the one hand, we 
having been purged of our sins, by repentance and reformation, 
through the absolution of the ministry, it confirms the fact of 
our vital and saving relation to Him, testifying publicly our 
freedom from the penalty of sin, and our continued acceptance 
by Him; it, on the other hand, imparts to us the power of this 
same theanthropic life as the “medicine of immortality,” the 
purifier of our Adamic nature, and the principle of our pro- 
gressive and final sanctification. All this now, of course, by the 
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immediate presence and energy of the Holy Spirit. This pre- 
sence of Christ in the Eucharist, is in both His divine and hu- 
man natures, the fulness of the Godhead, and the fulness of 
humanity, body, soul and spirit. Yet this not carnally, but 
in the power of His life, spiritually as mediated by the Holy 
Ghost. To this most solemn and awful presentation on the 
part of God, does the Christian approach, and by the power of 
faith does he discern the heavenly contents..” And by the same 
receptivity does he apprehend and partake. 

Now it must be very clear, that the subjective state of the re- 
cipient, has nothing to do with the determination of the divine 
presence, as the contents of the Sacrament. This is an exist- 
ing fact in the constitution of the ordinance itself; and is me- 
diated, so far as the bread and wine are concerned, by the minis- 
ter, as the bearer of the Apostolic Commission. He, by virtue 
of his office, consecrates the elements, thereby setting them apart 
to a sacramental use. In the absence of the power of this com- 
mission, there can be no sacrament, just as there can be no elec- 
tion, without the presence of the properly authorized officer of 
the State. It is equally clear that we cannot predicate this 
presence of the bread and wine alone, any more than we can 
say that the life of the State is in the ticket which the citizen 
votes. It holds in the whole sacramental transaction. The 
minister stands here on this fearfully holy ground as the organ 
of the Holy Ghost, by which these heavenly mysteries are pre- 
sented to the people; and this, in connection with the exercise 
of his teaching functions, fills out the measure of the Apostolic 
Commission to disciple the children of men. 

It needs only to add, in the way of conclusion, a few words 
on the subject of Christian Discipline. This, too, is a power 
comprehended in the general terms of the Commission. It en- 
ters not, however, as an element, into the positive, aggressive 
process of discipling all nations, but rather as a defensive power. 
All living constitutions, whatever be their ultimate aim, must 
comprehend these two faculties: the first, and main one, the 
power to take up its proper material, and assimilate it to its 
own kind; the other, to reject what may not be assimilated, 
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whether in the way of refusal to apprehend, or to cast out what 
offends and is contrary to its spirit, even after an apprehension. 
The very ability to preserve its distinctive character, and accom- 
plish its"mission, requires these powers. The existence of sin 
makes these necessary, both in the State and in the Church. 
All aliens, who refuse to accede to the terms of citizenship, are 
by the very proclamation of the terms itself, excluded and con- 
signed to all the pains of non-citizenship. While all citizens, 
failing to obey the laws, and violating the harmony of the civil 
organism, must be cast out either in the way of exile, perpetual 
confinement, or execution. In either case, removing them from 
its pale, and consigning them to the penalty of exclusion from 
its benefits and blessings. But in no case is it possible for these 
powers to come into play, except through the agency, and in 
the person of the properly commissioned officer. 

Similarly, also, in the Church. The very proclamation of 
the terms of salvation, most effectually shuts the door against 
all who will not accept. Hence is the ministry, ‘‘unto God, a 
sweet savor of Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that 
perish; to the one we are a saror of death unto death; and to 
the other a savor of life unto life.” And well did the Apostle 
add, “And who is sufficient for these things?’ (2 Cor. ii. 15, 
16.) It is, indeed, the very power of God Himself, binding and 
loosing the souls of men as to their eternal estate. So, too, in 
the case of members in the Church, who, led astray by the power 
of the evil one, set at naught its life and laws, and make com- 
mon cause with its enemies. After all proper effort has failed 
to win them back to their allegiance, to lead them to repentance 
and submission to the Lord Jesus Christ, the minister is autho- 
rized and empowered to formally cut such off from the kingdom 
of life, exclude them from the ordinances of grace, and give them 
over to the power of the Devil. In this, as in the other case, 
the official act of the minister carries with it the force of a divine 
decree. It is God Himself acting through His officer; and the 
sentence is binding for this world, as well as for the world to 
come. No wonder that the minister starts back from the awful 
duty of excommunicating a soul, as it is nothing less than to 
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consign it to hell, unless the grace of God may yet prevail to 
soften a doubly hardened heart, and lead it back to repentance 
and faith. As the judge of the court pronounces the sentence 
of death upon the guilty culprit, only when commanded by the 
solemn obligations of his office, so the minister gives the erring 
soul over to perdition, only as his divine Commission constrains 
him to utter the judgment of Almighty God. 





Arr. II.—THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


BY PROF. T. G. APPLE, A.M., OF MERCERSBURG COLLEGE, PA, 


When man was first created and placed in the garden of 
Eden, he was perfect and complete, so far as it was possible for 
him to be perfect and complete, by an act of creation. A great 
and important work still remained to be done before he could 
reach his true destiny. This much is already intimated by the 
trial on which he was put in regard to the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and also by the presence of the mysterious tree 
of life, mention of which is first made after man fell. We infer 
from these things, 1st, That it was necessary for man to act 
freely and willingly in accordance with the laws- of his being, 
before he could attain perfection, and 2ndly, That in doing 
this, he would be met by some provision on the part of God, by 
which he might attain the destiny for which he was created. 

These inferences are confirmed by the light that is thrown 
upon the subject of man’s destiny in the salvation provided in 
Christ. The work of Christ in saving man more than repairs 
the damage of the fall. Man is elevated to a condition far 
above that of his creation. Was this an after-thought of God? 
or was it only possible thus to elevate man after he had sinned? 
Neither of these positions are tenable. Rather, we would sup- 
pose, it was God’s original design to link man’s nature in ever- 
lasting and blissful union with Himself through the Son. 
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We are thus led to the conclusion that humanity, as origi- 
nally created, was designed to reach its full perfection in Jesus 
Christ, who is represented in the New Testament as the abso- 
lute Head of the race, and that the effect of sin, instead of 
changing the original purpose of God in regard to man, only 
served to modify the form in which this purpose was now to be 
carried out. Without sin, there would have been no suffering, 
and while, therefore, there would still have been a mediator be- 
tween God and man, yet there would have been no suffering 
Saviour. 

Adam was the head of the human race, as he was also the 
crowning glory of creation. Christ is the absolute Head of the 
race, in whom alone the whole creation finds its highest mean- 
ing and perfection. Man’s personality in his creation was rela- 
tive; it becomes absolute in Jesus Christ, in whom humanity is 
joined in personal union with God. If we ask now, why man 
was not created in this perfect state, in union with God, our 
reply is, that this consummation could only be reached by a 
process after his creation. It could be attained only in the 
sphere of freedom, in the exercise of reason and will. Hence 
the union of the Son of God with the race, follows as a fact of 
history after the creation. 

In the history of our fallen race, this union took place in the 
holy conception and birth of our blessed Saviour more than 
eighteen hundred years ago. In that conception and birth, the 
Son of God took human nature into everlasting union with Him- 
self, so that in Christ, the divine and human natures are united 
in one person. - 

As to this, the teaching of Scripture and the symbols of the 
Church are clear. Christ is divine, being God over all, blessed 
forevermore. He is also human, possessing all the powers, 
properties and attributes of human nature. And yet there are 
not two Christs, but one Christ. 

The teaching of the early Church, which has come to be re- 
garded as substantially authoritative and final in all subsequent 
ages, in regard to the humanity of Christ, is contained in the 
decision of the Council of Chalcedon, A.D., 451. It is as fol- 
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lows:—‘ Following, therefore, the holy fathers, we all teach 
and confess with one voice (avp¢wvwe), one Son, one Lord 
Jesus Christ, to be perfect as respects Godhood, and perfect 
as respects manhood; that He is truly God, and truly man 
of a rational soul and body; that He is consubstantial with the 
Father as to His Godhead, and consubstantial with us as to His 
humanity, and like us in all respects, sin excepted. He was 
begotten of the Father before creation as to His deity; but in 
these last days, for us and for our salvation, He was born of 
the Virgin Mary the mother of God, as to his humanity. He 
is one Christ, existing in two natures, without mixture, without 
change, without division, without separation, the diversity of 
the two natures not being at all destroyed in the union, but the 
peculiar properties of each nature being preserved, and concur- 
ring to one person and one substance, &c.”’ (Gieseler, vol. I, p. 
240, note 8.) This decision was based upon the noted letter of 
Leo, Bishop of Rome, Epistola ad Flavianum, which was, in- 
deed, made the rule of faith, the Council only adding new illus- 
trations and explanations. (Gieseler, ibid.) 

The controversy on the subject was, indeed, opened subse- 
quently in the rise of the Monophysite heresy, and still later, 
by an attempt to reconcile the Monophysites in the Monothe- 
lite heresy; but this last was finally condemned in the 6th (- 
cumenical Council, A.D., 680, and the matter finally put to 
rest. 

Having this clear and full decision before us, our object now 
is only to inquire what we are to understand by the human na- 
ture of Christ, or his manhood, or humanity, as it is variously 
termed. 

In the inspired words of St. John, we are told that “The 
Word became flesh,” not that the Word became aman. By 
human nature, or humanity, in the Chalcedon Creed, we under- 
stand the same thing as the flesh, aap, of St. John. Olshausen 
comments on this as follows: “Just as little, moreover, could 
the Evangelist have said: eyevero avbporocg, became a man, 
which would represent the Redeemer as one man among many, 
while He, as second Adam, represented collective human nature 


° 
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in a sublime, comprehensive personality.”” The error against 
which we are to guard here is, that the Logos joined Him- 
self to an individual man, the son of Mary. The danger of 
falling into this error arises, no doubt, from the fact, that it is 
difficult for us to conceive of human nature, as a reality, except 
as it exists in a human person. If we consider its parts, the 
body and soul, or the soul, body and spirit, wherever these are 
united ordinarily, we have a man. It was, no doubt, an honest 
effort to maintain this conception of the real humanity of Christ, 
that led Nestorius to the conclusion that, as there are two na- 
tures in Christ, there must be also two persons or hypostases. 

The humanity of Christ is impersonal, or anhypostatic, in 
itself considered. There is no human ego in Christ, as the cen- 
tre of His human nature, that is as holding alongside the divine 
ego, for this would be Nestorianism in its most crass form. 

The question now arises, how can there be a human nature, 
or a humanity, apart from its concrete existence in a human 
person. Did Christ assume human nature, or humanity, as a 
generality? There is a law of life or being which we hold to 
be not a mere abstraction, or conception of the mind, but a 
real entity, a power, from which all human existences, in indi- 
vidual form, proceed. This generality, while it is real, is, ac- 
cording to its very definition, impersonal. Was this the hu- 
manity which the Logos assumed? 

So far as we are able to understand him, this is.the view of 
Dr. Ebrard. “If we would correctly apprehend,” he says 
(Herzog’s Encyclopedia, pt. 12, p. 731, Bomberger’s trans.), 
“the ancient Church doctrine of the two natures, we must take 
¢vats in the abstract sense in which itwasused. . . . His”’ 
(Christ’s), ‘‘human nature is the man’s nature, or mode of 
being and constitution, which for itself does not subsist, but 
which, as a universal attribute; exists in all other men, and 
since His incarnation, also in Him—the natura hominum.” 

He makes use of the words, human form, human constitu- 
tion, as expressing that which is designated by the term gua¢— 
nature. The passage of Scripture in Phil. ii. 6, “Who being 
in the form of God (ev popdy Geod), thought it not robbery to 
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be equal with God; but made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form, popdy», of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness ofocwpate of men; and being found in fashion, 
oyjpact, as a man, &e., &e,” is ref..red to as teaching this 
view. According to it, God the Sc , vy an act of self-priva- 
tion, places Himself within the limits of time and space, of hu- 
man existence, and assumes the constitution of human ex- 
istence. 

But what is this general law of human life, this generality, 
apart from individual existence? In such a separate view, it 
is an abstraction.. Ebrard explains further his meaning, when 
he says, “To have human feeling, will and thought, and as a 
human soul to animate a human body, is human nature.”’ 
This language we are prepared to adopt. To say that the 
Logos assumed human nature as a generality, is doubtless true, 
otherwise we are in danger of running into Nestorianism; only 
we must guard equally against the error of Eutichianism on 
the other side. This we do, when we hold that the Logos 
united with Himself really human nature of the flesh and blood 
of the Virgin Mary. It was a human soul-germ, which stood 
livingly in the race, through which He linked with Himself the 
mode or law of human life, which we call humanity as a gener- 
ality. We may say, therefore, that He had a human soul, and 
a human body of the substance of the Virgin Mary. There is 
no absurdity, we think, in supposing that the Saviour resem- 
bled His mother, according to the ordinary law of human life, 
that He was affected by her peculiar personal traits, so far as 
these hold in the relation between parent and child, though, at 
the same time, whatever of imperfection (we mean now sinless 
imperfection) may have attached to these, was overruled and 
made to disappear by His perfect fulness of life. While, there- 
fore, Christ realized in Himself the perfect ideal of humanity, 
as a universal man, and therefore was free from all individual 
one-sideness, or faulty idiosyncracy, so that no one tempera- 
ment predominated, but all were fully and perfectly balanced ; 
yet His humanity started, not from an abstract general law, 
but a concrete soul-germ. Not only was the law of this human 
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life truly human, but the material which this law acted upon 
‘was really and truly human, of the flesh and blood of the Vir- 
gin Mary. In any other sense, we could not accept Dr. 
Ebrard’s view, that the Logos assumed humanity as a generali- 
ty. The humanity which He assumed, was not merely human, 
but it was of a peculiar type. Christ was, for instance, a Jew, 
yet this national type in Him was subordinate and subservient 
to the universal type which He realized in His life. 

Beyond thus defining it against error, we, of course, cannot 
fathom the mystery of the incarnation. How such human na- 
ture, as body, soul, and spirit, including a human will, could 
be held in personal union with the divine,so that His humanity 
was complete without a human personality, or ego, we cannot 
understand, but we believe it as a mystery revealed for faith. 

To the humanity of Christ, then, belong all the parts, ele- 
ments and properties which belong to us men, the accident of 
sin excepted. 

In its commencement it was human nature, the same as that 
of His virgin mother, and therefore fallen. From the moment 
of the holy conception, sin was eliminated; and this was possi- 
ble, because sin is not an essential part of human nature. But 
it fell heir to the full effects or consequences of sin, as well as 
to the weaknesses and imperfections of our nature which accrue 
to us—not only as sinners, but as having failed, in Adam, to 
attain our true glorified state. Christ grew, increased in wis- 
dom and in favor with God and man. As the person of 
Christ was one and theanthropic, we can predicate of Christ 
everything that may be predicated of His human nature. Just 
as in the union of body and soul in man (an illustration used 
by Dr. Shedd, in his History of Christian Doctrine), if the body 
is injured, the person is injured; if the mind is tranquil, the 
person is serene. Christ hungered and thirsted, became weary, 
and sought repose. 

His growth, or development, reached also to His intellectual 
and moral nature. He increased in knowledge, making use, 
doubtless, to some extent, of natural and ordinary means, 
though y enjoyed also extraordinary and supernatural means, 
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in His intimate fellowship with God. In the development of 
His human intelligence, there were doubtless unseen miracles, : 
as these appeared in his outward life. But as the Saviour’s 
recorded miracles were not merely divine works, but truly hu- 
man works, and wonderful, because they were an exhibition of 
human faith and power when thus lifted up in union with God, 
so this intellectual progress, though unusual, and even miracu- 
lous, was truly human. Thus we can say of Him, that He 
came to a consciousness of God His Father, came to know 
Him, as His words, at His twelfth year, in the temple, inti- 
mate, ‘ Wist ye not, that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness ?”’ 

- Where there is bodily growth and intellectual development, 
there must also be a moral or spiritual development. This also 
is intimated in the words, “He increased in favor with God.” 
Also, in those words of the Apostle, “Though He were a Son, 
yet learned He obedience by the things which He suffered; 
and being made perfect, He became the Author of eternal sal- 
vation unto all them that obey Him.”’ 

We found in the commencement of this article, that human 
nature in its creation, while it was good, free from all sin, and 
jnclined to all good, was yet not perfect, but awaited a process 
of free development and glorification, in order to become per- 
fect. How much more was such a process of development and 
glorification, not only possible, but also necessary, in the fallen 
humanity which the Son of God assumed? By its very consti- 
tution, as resting under the burden or consequences of sin, and 
by reason of its surroundings in a sinful world, exposed to 
temptation from the world of darkness, it was necessary that 
Christ should elevate and perfect human nature by a real 
struggle and victory over sin and death. 

We are brought here to the contemplation of the temptation 
of Christ. The proper understanding of this mysterious por- 
tion of His history involves a consideration, not only of His sus- 
ceptibility of temptation as possessing a human soul, but espe- 
cially the nature of His human will, inasmuch as His obedience 
was a free and willing obedience, and His victory over sin thus 
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a free, and not a compulsory victory. We assert here with 
Lange, that the very idea of temptation implies the possibility 
of sinning. Without such possibility in any sense, the tempta- 
tion of Christ would have been the veriest sham. This will ap- 
pear, if we consider that His triumph over the temptation of the 
Devil was a personal victory, a step in the process of His own 
perfecting of Himself, as well as for the benefit of His people. 
It was for His people, in that it was for Himself first a moral 
victory. But how could there have been a progress in His 
moral status, a perfecting of Himself in a real moral victory, 
where there was no possibility of doing aught else than what 
He did? 

This view is required by the nature of Christ’s human will. 
To be a truly human will, it must have what is essential to every 
other human will in a process of trial; that is, the power of 
yielding to evil. If the human in the person of Christ had been 
compelled by an overshadowing power to will as it did, then all 
freedom and virtue would have been gone. Indeed, we cannot 
sec then why God could not have so controlled the will of Adam 
as to keep him from the fall. 

There is a precautionary clause added to the decision of the 
sixth (Ecumenical Council, already referred to, held at Constan- 
tinople, in the year 680, which was intended to be against any 
false conclusions derived from their decision by the Monothe- 
lites. ‘Two wills, and two natural modes of working, united 
without schism, and without confusion, as well as without change; 
so that no conflict ever existed between them, but the human 
will was invariably subject to the divine and almighty will.” 

This was evidently as far as they could go; and considering 
that their object was to meet the objections of the Monothelites, 
one of which, doubtless, would be, that if there were two wills 
in Christ, the one might contradict the other, it is strongly in 
favor of the position we have presented. It declares, not that 
there was no possibility of conflict, or that it was impossible for 
the human to be otherwise than subject to the divine will; but it 
merely asserts that it was invariably subject, and hence there 
was no conflict. To be in subjection with Him was to be willingly 
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obedient. He went to Nazareth, and was subject to His pa- 
rents. He rendered a willing obedience. Thus His human will 
was in subjection to the divine. The divine will was one with 
the will of the Father, concerning which He declares: “I came 
not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 

The temptation of Christ was renewed, or repeated under a 
different form during His last sufferings. Then it was in the 
form of terrible fears, as the first addressed itself more to de- 
sire. ‘‘ Who in the days of His flesh, when He had offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears, unto Him 
that was able to save Him from death, and was heard in that 
He feared.” Who that reads the account of the agonies of Geth- 
semane, when the prayer was offered, “ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt,” but must feel that there was not a compulsory obe- 
dience, but a free one? When He humbled Himself, and be- 
came obedient, even unto death, it was a free and willing sacri- 
fice, and one that caused the terrible struggle in the garden and 
on the cross, which must always remain a profound mystery 
to us. 

We are not, of course, required to answer supposed contin- 
gencies, as for instance, what would have been the consequence 
if the human will of Christ had not been subject to the divine? 
We might as well ask, what would have become of heaven, and 
the preparation made for the saints, and the promises in regard 
to them, if all men had rejected Christ, as they certainly had 
the power to do? It is sufficient for us to know that Christ our 
Lord was freely, willingly obedient in all things, and thus suc- 
cessfully carried our common nature through its necessary trial, 
with all the difficulties and burdens of the fall, and that He thus 
gained a glorious victory over sin, and wrought out a positive 
holiness and salvation for us. 

Olshausen, using the proposition that you can predicate of 
Christ whatever may be predicated of either nature, teaches that 
both statements are true. It was possible for Christ to sin, and 
it was not possible for Christ to sin. Subjectively, 7. ¢., refer- 
ring to his human nature, it was possible; objectively, that is, 
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referring to his divine nature, it was not possible. As we are 
considering only the humanity, and not the divinity as such, of 
Christ, we shall not stop to examine this position. The human 
nature of Christ was that in which He suffered. As Christ is 
the eternal Son of God, it follows that He who is God of God, 
very God of very God, suffered and died. ‘For it was no other 
person who suffered under Pontius Pilate, than He who was 
born of the Virgin Mary; He who was born of the Virgin Mary, 
was no other person than He who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost; He who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, was no other 
person than our Lord; and that our Lord no other than the 
only Son of God.”’ (Pearson on the Creed.) Yet Christ suf- 
- fered, net in His divine nature, but in Hishuman nature. “For, 
although the properties of each nature may be attributed to the 
one Person, the properties of the one nature cannot be attributed 
te the other nature.” (Shedd.) ‘Christ suffered for us in the 
flesh.” (1 Pet. iv. 9.) ‘He was put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the Spirit.” 

We follow, thus, that human nature which the Son of God as- 
sumed in His holy conception and birth, down through our Sa- 
viour’s life, in His trials and sorrows, in His obedience and vie- 
tory, to His death upon the cross. While His body lay in the 
grave, and His soul entered Hades, this same human nature re- 
mained persenally united with the Son of God. On the third 
day Christ arose from the dead, and in His resurrection and 
ascension He entered into His state of exaltation and glory. 
We come now to consider, briefly, Christ’s humanity in its glo- 
rified state, and in its relation to the Church, which is the body 
of Christ, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. 

We are taught from the Scriptures by the Church, that the 
glorified humanity of Christ is te remain in everlasting hypos- 
tatic union with His divine nature. This is a wonderful truth, 
which serves to give us a deeper insight into the meaning of 
Incarnation. Here is a form of being which the Eternal Son 
of God has joined to His Godhead as an eternal state, that is 
for an eternity to come. This, we say, serves to open up to 
our view the wonderful depths of the fact of the Incarnation. 
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It seems to indicate that the “Word was made flesh,” not only 
for a merely temporary purpose, as, for instance, the subduing 
of sin, and the suffering for human guilt; for if this were all, 
then we might suppose that after this particular work was done 
the human nature would be laid aside, and the God-man return 
to His original state or form of being as the Eternal Word. 
The fact of this continuous union of humanity with divinity 
seems to indicate, that it still performs a function or office for 
the Church. Nay, more, it leads us at least to ponder the 
meaning of that émage of God in which man was created, the 
eternity of that image, and its relation to its actualization, or 
revelation in the Incarnate Word. A relation of this kind in 
one of the persons of the Godhead, which begins in time to 
continue throughout the eternity to come, cannot be absolutely 
sundered, we would think, from the being of God in the eter- 
nity that is past. It has led to the inquiry whether man was 
not created for the Incarnation, as well as whether the Incar- _ 
nation was not for man. This latter question is, of course, 
answered in the affirmative, but it has been a matter of earnest 
thought how far it may be explained also by an affirmative 
answer to the former. In other words, it has been asserted by 
some of the ablest theologians of this age, and of other ages, 
that there is in God an eternal aptitude for man, as we know 
there is in man’s nature an aptitude for God. And this has 
been earnestly discussed without holding for a moment any er- 
ror of pantheism. 

But we do not desire to enter upon this point, which our 
subject naturally suggests. We desire further only to inquire 
into the relation of Christ’s humanity, now that it is glorified, 
to the Church. 

It was the humanity of Christ, as we have seen, that fur- 
nished the form for His life and work on earth. He came in- 
to the world through a human birth, he taught through a hu- 
man voice, he suffered in human nature. Are we not warranted 
in saying, that the work which He now continues to perform in 
the Church, He performs through the same human nature, now 
glorified, in which He suffered and died? In attempting to 
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maintain the affirmative of this proposition, we assume the truth 
of the mystical union. When the New Testament declares that 
the Church is His body, and that believers are united to 
Him, we assume that it teaches the substantial, vital, union of 
Christ and His people. Assuming this, we may inquire still 
more particularly into the nature of this union. In Christ the 
divine and human are united immediately and directly, in a hy- 

‘postaticunion. This cannot be the case with man; for in that 
ease he would be deified, and we would thus be involved in 
pantheism. 

The same difficulty, it seems to us, is presented in the view, 
very commonly held, that the Holy Spirit, as the third person 
of the Trinity, directly unites Himself with man, and thus 
unites man with God. If this union is eternal, what have we 
here again but a pantheistic view of the believer’s relation with 
God. Besides, the teaching of our Saviour in regard to the 
work of the Spirit seems to imply, that this work stands mys- 
teriously related to the glorified humanity of Christ. “The 
Spirit was not yet given, because Christ was not yet glorified.” 
“He shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall He speak. He shall glorify me: for He shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 

If then man is not united directly to the divine nature, may 
we not say that he is united to God through Christ’s humanity 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost? In this case we could 
see how the humanity of Christ now is the form or medium, 
through which the work of redemption is carried forward, just 
as that humanity was the form in which redemption was wrought 
out in His person. God communes with man only through a 
revelation. The highest and fullest revelation is that in the 
God-man. Here then it is that the way has been prepared for 
man to come into communion with God. The humanity of 
Christ is the link by which the whole creation is brought back, 
and bound in everlastirig harmonious union with the great 
Creator. 

This will serve to explain why our Saviour seems to be so 
emphatic, in presenting this side of His life, as the true meat and 
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drink of His people. ‘My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 
When we consider, in connection with these sayings the words 
of Christ in the institution of the Holy Supper, “This is my 
body,” and the great mystery which the Church has always 
held to be involved in that Sacrament, we are challenged to ask 
why those terms, which denote the humanity of Christ, are so. 
emphatically employed in this connection. It will not satisfy 
the case to say, that these terms are employed to turn attention 
the more emphatically to the sacrifice on the cross, as the 

ground of our salvation, in which sacrifice, though Christ suf- 

fered asa divine-human person, yet He suffered and died in His 
human nature. For we have seen already, that the continued 
union of glorified humanity in His person must lead to the in- 
ference, that this humanity still continues to perform an office 
in the work of man’s redemption. If the office which it per- 
forms lies wholly in the past, we could not see why it was not 

laid aside when that past work was done. Moreover the terms 
in which it is referred to imply a present and continuous work, 
a life-giving, sanctifying work. ‘‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day.” This points to our life, and looks forward to 

the final triumph of life over death in the resurrection. 

We might have a merely moral union with God, as many 
hold the union with Christ to be, without any mediation. Such 
& union existed in man’s creation. There could be no vital 
union directly with God without involving pantheism. But the 
tree of life in the garden, and the Sacrament of the altar in 
the Church, point to a more intimate and real union to which 
the first pointed and looked for its completion. 

Now, in applying what we have said, to what may be re- 
gardéd as a representative subject, the Lord’s Supper, our view 
of the humanity of Christ leads us to see the necessity for the 
presence of the humanity of Christ in that holy Sacrament. 
It is not present as a mere accompaniment of His divinity 
which is omnipresent, but it is present as the medium through 
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which we are made partakers of the divine nature, and as the 
true spiritual nourishment of regenerated man. -We might, 
and do, say, that the humanity of Christ is present in the 
Eucharist, because His life is present, and that life, being the- 
anthropic, includes the human ag well as the divine. But we 
mean to assert more than this. For in this assertion we mere- 
ly establish the truth of the presence of Christ’s humanity 
without necessarily teaching any specific office or work for that 
humanity; whereas we wish to affirm, that the humanity of 
Christ is present in the Lord’s Supper as that, in and through 
which He makes us partakers of the divine nature. It is thus 
only, as we think, that we can hold fast to the great mystery 
of the words of the institution of the Holy Supper. 

Thus we find the deep significance of Christ’s humanity in 
His glorification as well as in His humiliation. In His glorifi- 
cation Christ carries up humanity to its true and proper des- 
tiny, as contemplated and designed, shall we not say, in man’s 
original creation. ‘Christ is the archetypal Man, in whom the 
true ideal of humanity has been brought into view.’’ We behold 
Him now in His true character as the absolute Head of the 
race, in whom the humanity of Adam comes to its full comple- 
tion. His glorified humanity is now the mirror in which the 
divine glory is reflected. He has elevated humanity to the 
crowning glory of the universe of God, while He is Head over 
all things to the Church, gathering into one, recapitulating, all 
things in heaven and on earth. 

As such new and absolute Head of the race, He now unites 
to Himself in the mystical union, all who in the new birth of 
water and the Spirit are made members of His mystical body. 
As individual men are members of the first Adam by natural 
generation and birth, and partake of his nature, so by the new 
- birth they are made members of Christ, and partakers of His 
glorified humanity. They are united to Christ through His life, 
which is truly a human life. Thus the glorified humanity of 
Christ becomes the medium of man’s union with God in his state 
of salvation. Christians are united to the Logos, not imme- 
diately, as was humanity in the hypostatical union in the person 
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of Christ, but mediately through His humanity, by the opera- 

tion of the Holy Ghost, in a mystical union. 

The result of this union, when it is finally wrought out, is the 
glorification of the Church in the resurrection and the life ever- 
lasting. Here, at last, man attains his true destiny. He stands 
at the head of creation, ruler over all things with Christ. Here 
he attains to his proper consciousness, as related to creation be- 
low him, and to God above him. He now realizes that image 
and likeness of God in which he was created. The mystery of 
creation is solved in the mystery of redemption, and the dark 
shadow of sin is forever shut out from the kingdom of God. 





Art. III.—THE WORD AND SACRAMENTS. 


BY REV. WALTER E, KREBS, A. M.. WAYNESBORO, PA. 


After our Lord Jesus Christ had wrought out in His divine- 
human person a complete salvation for the race of man, and 
had thus laid the foundation of a spiritual kingdom in the world, 
He ascended up on high, and is now seated at the right hand of 
the Father Almighty. But before his ascension he made out- 
ward provision for the extension of salvation to every member 
of the human race, by establishing the necessary means, and se- 
lecting the men to carry them out. What was now needed was 
the out-pouring of the Holy Ghost, that the men thus selected 
might be endued with the necessary grace, and the means es- 
tablished be made effective to the end designed. This end is 
none other than the perfection of individuals in their new Head, 
the second Adam, in whom shall all be made alive. 

The chief means established by Christ for this purpose are 
the Word and the Sacraments. Being appointed by Christ Him- 
self, it is natural to suppose that they,are adapted to all times, 
places, and circumstances, without change in their character or 
mutual relations, and with no necessity for the introduction of 
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new ones. In considering these means of grace, our object in 
this article will be to discover the specific difference in their 
operation and design, and to point out the relation that subsists 
between them. 

Before entering upon this task, however, it may not be super- 
fluous to define the means of grace which we have proposed to 
discuss. Of mistaking the Sacraments there is no danger, for 
by them we mean Holy Baptism, and the Holy Eucharist: But 
the expression ‘‘ Word of God”’ is used in three or four different 
senses. Sometimes it denotes the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, sometimes an energy or power proceeding from God. 
Again it is used to signify the Holy Scriptures, and then the 
preaching of the Gospel. It is in the last sense that we make 
use of the expression “‘ Word of God,” in the present article. It 
is to be remembered, however, that this sense is closely con- 
nected with the one immediately preceding, as, indeed there is 
@ common ground to them all. The preaching of the Gospel is 
based continually on the Holy Scriptures, not simply because 
texts are almost universally taken therefrom, but because the 
the truth of God contained in the written Word becomes, by the 
power of the same Spirit who first inspired it, incarnated in the 
living ministry. It is by the truth, as thus taken up and pro- 
claimed by flesh and blood, that God designs to spread through- 
out the world and to the end of time the knowledge of His name. 
It is, therefore, not by multiplying copies of the printed Bible ad 
infinitum, and scattering them over the world like the leaves of 
Autumn, that God will regenerate and save humanity, but by 
the labors of living men, whem he calls, qualifies, and authorizes 
to administer His Word and Sacraments, as every one must ac- 
knowledge, who weighs well every word of the Apostolic Com- 
mission, ‘“‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you: and lo, I am witi you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” 

In order to discover what part the Word in distinction from 
the Sacraments, and the Sacraments from the Word, are de- 
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signed to accomplish as means in carrying forward this great 
work, we must first have a clear idea of the work itself which is 
to be accomplished. That work, as we have previously said, in 
general, is to save the individual members of the race, lost and 
ruined by the fall. Individual members we say; for the nature 
common to them all is already sanctified and brought to its des- 
tined degree of glory in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the race itself as a whole is potentially saved in Him. Thus 
in Him, the Second Adam, the race really starts anew; and the 
Head being now perfected, it remains only that individuals, 
dead in trespasses and sins, be grafted into Him, and then grow 
up in His life. What is thus needed on the part of individuals 
is as real a union or connection with Christ, as they have by 
nature with Adam. What this union or connection is in either 
case no one will pretend to be able to explain. It is not a moral 
or mental union simply, or a union in the way of sympathy. 
Men may feel as Adam felt, think as he thought, will as he 
willed, but who will presume to assert that there is not some- 
thing that lies at the basis of all these human acts from which 
they proceed? That something we denominate life, human life, 
which every individual possesses and which makes him what he 
is, and binds him to the head and to all the other members. 
We may therefore characterize the union of individuals with 
their head as a life-union. But even under this name, we do 
not know it; for it is a thing of mystery. Life is a mystery 
wherever it is found. Its effects or manifestations are every- 
where visible, but in itself it is beyond the reach of every one 
of the senses. 

Will any one undertake to deny that the union between Adam 
and his posterity is anything less than a life-union? Will any 
one deny that it is only in virtue of such a union, that the whole 
race is in the same sinful and mortal state, into which its original 
head by transgression fell? So also by parity of reason, it 
cannot be denied as Christ is the Second Adam, that is, the 
new head of the race, who did not pervert his life by transgres- 
sion, but perfected it by his obedience, death, and resurrection, 
that a life-union, similar to but deeper and higher than the na- 
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tural one with the first Adam, must be formed between him and 
all those of the old race who wish to become members of the new, 
and thus be brought from the Adamic state of sin and death, to 
the Christian state of holiness and life. ‘ As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” The popular interpretation of 
being in Christ is, believing in Him, loving Him, having a 
blissful feeling of being at peace with Him. But while all this 
may be the case, yet it is just this that is not the complete mean- 
ing of this momentous expression. As well might we say that to 
be in Adam signifies to believe in him, to love him, to sympathize 
withhim. As well might we say that the branches are in the trunk 
of the tree, and mean only that they look or are affected like 
the trunk. And does not Christ say, ‘‘I am the vine, ye are 
the branches?” As well might we say that the members of the 
body have sensations like the head, sympathize with and love 
the head, and that is all that is meant by their being united with 
the head. And does not Paul say, “ Christ is the head, and ye 
are the members?’ It is true again that the popular theology 
professes to believe in a life-union. But what kind of a life- 
union is it? It might rather be denominated a lively union, 
that isa union of intense feeling, in opposition to the merely out- 
ward use of forms and ceremonies or to a dead orthodoxy. A 
feeling union of this kind is certainly requisite and right, but to 
make this the only union existing between Christ and his people 
is to make religion altogether subjective, to make salvation de- 
pend entirely upon the workings of our own minds and hearts, 
being merely assisted in this work by divine power; is to run 
counter to all the analogies just considered ; in short, is to substi- 
tute our feeling, or our faith, in the place of a personal Saviour. 
It cannot be. “ Ye aresaved by grace,” only “ through faith,” 
The union is infinitely deeper, more glorious than a feeling- 
union. It is a life-union, therefore a mysterious union, unseen, 
unheard, unfelt. For which very reason it is a union effected, 
not by our faith, or by ourselves in any way, but only by God. 
“Not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God,” “I am the true vine,” says the Saviour— 
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full of sap, perfect, emphatically a new and complete origin 
of humanity—*‘ and my father is the husbandman’’—who en- 
grafts the branches into the vine, and nurtures them. In other 
words, it is God alone, who by the Holy Ghost forms and main- 
tains the union between Christ and believers. 

Thus it can now be readily perceived that the great object 
to be accomplished by the means of grace is the formation and 
continuation of a mysterious life-union, imperceptible to the 
senses, between Christ, the Head, and individuals who are to be 
members. The question now is, by which of these means, 
specifically, does God design to effect this wondrous work, by 
the Word, or by the Sacraments? Not by the Word, that is, 


as we have defined it, the preaching of the Gospel ; and for this 


plain reason. Preaching is directed to the mind or intellect 
with the view of moving both the affections and the will. But 
the moving of the affections and of the will is not reaching the 
life-centre of the being—the intellect or mind is not the life of 
man—all the thinking, feeling, or willing that one can do, 
though assisted in these acts by a divine power, cannot of them- 
selves make him a new creature in Christ Jesus. This inward, 
radical, divine work must be accomplished, therefore, by the 
only other means, the Sacraments. The correspondence or 
connection between the fundamental work to be done, and the 
means by which it is done, is truly great, and can easily be 
seen. Baptism is the ordinance of this mysterious union. For 
it may be asked, if the union formed by the implantation of the 
life of Christ, expressed by the formula, “Ye in me,’’ is a mys- 
terious one, imperceptible to the senses, how can we know and 
be assured of its existence? And further, if it is brought to 
pass by the power of God, and that too, as no one can doubt, 
at some particular place or time, does this power operate at any 
place or time, or is it bound ordinarily to some particular divine 
ordinance? The water of Holy Baptism is a sign of the cleans- 
ing activity of the Holy Ghost, which can consist only in the 
inward and real application of the pure and perfect life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The water of Baptism is also a seal, that 
the thing signified, mysteriously and divinely, takes place then 
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and there.. The very fact of a sign being given proves that a 
sign was needed. But no tangible element or substance would 
be needed as a sign and seal, if by faith or feeling, or in any 
other way, a man were certain of a fact. Now, as in no other 
ordinance than Baptism is water, which, undoubtedly, can only 
signify washing, ever used; and, as washing in a religious sense 
can consist only in expelling or overcoming the filth of sin by 
the introduction of a new life, pure and powerful, therefore it 
follows that Holy Baptism is the means of grace whereby the 
Holy Spirit ingrafts, for the first time, in any substantial sense, 
the believer into Christ, and thus brings him into a state of 
salvation. This is the sole design and benefit of this Sacra- 
ment, and there is no room for a second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth advantage to be hunted up in the popular mode as 
derived therefrom. If more than six reasons are given why 
we should submit to Baptism, the seventh is most certain to be 
‘‘Because the Lord requires it.’’ A very good reason indeed, 
but the very fact that He absolutely requires it, and takes for 
granted that no one coming to Him would ever think of neglect- 
ing and despising it, shows that there is some invisible grace 
connected with it that can in no way be dispensed with. 

God can, if He will, bestow this grace without the use of the 
waters of Baptism, and not the want, but the contempt of the 
Sacraments condemns—nevertheless it must not be forgotten 
that the grace, which is the invisible part of Baptism, is abso- 
lutely necessary in all cases, and that we are bound to its divinely 
appointed means, unless exempted by an especial act of divine 
revelation. 

With these views before us in reference to the one Sacra- 
ment, it will not be necessary for us to dwell long on the discus- 
sion of the other. As Baptism has reference to the introduc- 
tion of life and consequent formation of a life-union, so the 
Lord’s Supper has reference to its maintenance and growth. 
The process of reasoning that led us to see the necessity of an 
implantation of real life, would lead us to see the necessity, also, 
of nourishing and developing the same. The latter can be 
brought about only by the same divine hand that brought about 
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the former. The one, also, is a work as mysterious and imper- 
ceptible to the senses as the other. There is, therefore, as great 
a necessity for some tangible and visible sign. Bread and wine, 
fit emblems of nourishment and strength, are the divinely chosen 
signs of the body and blood of Christ, and in the Sacrament of 
His Supper do they become seals to the believing recipients of 
a real participation in His divine-human life. ‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you.” Does eating the Saviour mean simply believing in 
Him, loving Him, following Him? It may mean this, but, with 
all due deference to the differences of opinion with regard to 
the bearing of the Saviour’s words recorded in the sixth chap- 
ter of John, we cannot but ask, who will say that an expression, 
so strong and extraordinary, can mean only this, and nothing 
more? 

It may thus be seen that the Sacraments, as means of grace, 
meet the wants of man, as far as they have reference to the im- 
plantation and development of a new and higher life. But be- 
sides these, there are other human wants and necessities, just as 
great, that need to be satisfied and met. In the first place, all 
hinderances or obstacles in the way of the operation of the gra- 
cious power of God must be removed. These do not consist in 
an incapacity for redemption, or an unconcern for happiness, 
which cannot at all be ascribed to man, fallen though he is, but 
in the seeking of redemption and the pursuing of happiness in 
his own way, and by his own powers. Without the removal of 
these obstacles, by his coming into a sense of the vanity of his 
self-wrought salvation, and the impotence of his own unaided 
efforts, and by looking to a higher than human power for help, 
God will not, cannot, act at all substantially in his being. 
God does not deal with men but in strict accordance with their 
nature. That nature requires to be acted on, not arbitrarily, as 
on a beast or a stone, but freely and according to its own laws, 
as one divinely gifted with reason and will. Were God to set 
aside these laws, and act upon him by a mere exercise of om- 
nipotent power, it would only be the destruction of one, and the 
creation of another being. The indispensable necessity of 
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bringing a man in a natural way to feel the need of, and to be 
willing to submit to divine interposition in his behalf, is thus ap- 
parent. To awaken such feelings, and draw them in the true 
direction, the salvation of God in Christ must be presented to 
the mind. This is done by means of the Word. This is the 
only means that addresses itself directly to the intellect. This 
presents to it the perfect salvation of Christ. This excites the 
question, ‘What must I do to obtain Him?” This also an- 
swers, “‘ Believe in Him, and thou shalt be saved.’”’ It is not 
the mere outward proclamation of truth by man to man that 
produces such an effect, but it is the means by which, in thig 
natural way, the Holy Ghost operates upon the heart of the 
hearer. 

With these obstacles of impenitence and self-righteousness re- 
moved, the way is open for the operation of the grace of God 
in a substantial sense. The adult is now in the position and 
state of an infant. There is no impenitence, unbelief, or self- 
righteousness in their little hearts. It is just here where adult 
and infant salvation come together. The Saviour expressly 
teaches, that unless we turn from ourselves and the world, and 
become as little children, we can by no means enter into His 
kingdom of grace. No obstacles in their case being in the way, 
they are the regular subjects of baptismal grace, wherever 
there is assurance of an after Christian training, in order that 
pearls may not be cast before swine. It is from the baptismal 
font that both adult and infant start out together in the same 
life of grace, both being from that point only babes in Christ, 
but looking forward to the stature of perfect manhood in Him. 

But this is not all. There are other wants on the part of 
man to be met and satisfied. All hinderances removed, and a 
new life mysteriously imparted through the appointed means, 
it is absolutely necessary that the subjects of such great grace 
should be brought to a consciousness of their high position, and 
be directed into the proper way of living and acting. The new 
life, though in itself real and active, must yet be directed, as to 
its manifestations, into the proper channel. Though the union 
between Christ and them is mysterious and incomprehensible, 
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yet must they come more and more to realize, every day, the 
intimate and endearing relation they sustain, in virtue of it, to 
their divine Head and Master. They must also know His will, 
in order that they may do only those things which are pleasing 
in His sight, in gratitude for what He has done for them. If 
in these things they fail, the Lord will surely have a right to 
complain, as He once did, and often does now: ‘ The ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider.’”’ Nor has He left them 
without the necessary means for attaining to this knowledge and 
obedience. That means is the preaching of the Gospel. This 
is the means which, through the outward ear, reaches the mind 
and heart, and moves the will. It unfolds to the Christian, who . 
alone can understand and appreciate them, all the beauties and 
depths of redemption. It brings out of its treasury things new 
and old. It teaches him how to walk in the ways of the Lord. 
It is the means of increasing his faith, encouraging his hopes, 
deepening his love. 

From what has now been said, it will be seen that the Word, 
on the one hand, and the Sacraments on the other, have their 
own appropriate sphere of action, but stand on the same level 
as regards their relative importance and necessity. All this 
may be exhibited, as the general result which we have reached, 
in the following way:—The Word has to do with truth, the Sa- 
craments with life. The one operates upon the intellect and 
affections, the other upon the centre of the being. By the 
Word, men are brought mentally and morally into contact with 
Christ; by the Sacraments, into actual life-contact. The Word 
draws men to the threshhold, Baptism is the door by which they 
go in; the Word induces hunger and thirst, the Lord’s Supper 
furnishes water and bread. The Word, without the Sacraments, 
would be without an object, without a purpose, without an aim; 
the Sacraments, without the Word, would be magical, unnatu- 
ral, impossible. In short, the one is the subjective means of 
penitence and faith; the other, the objective means of life and 
power. 

This view of the relation between the means of grace, accords 
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with the teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. Especially is this 
apparent in the examples, which they give, of the manner in 
which individuals were brought into’a saving relation with our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The first example is that furnished on the 
very birth-day of the Christian Church. Peter preached the 
Word unto the assembled multitude, by which they were led to 
feel the vanity of all their previous hopes, and the necessity of 
just such a Saviour as was now held up before them. This feel- 
ing expressed itself in the anxious question—‘ Men and bre- 
thren, what shall we do?” Peter replied: ‘Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ Who will presume to say that now at this point they 
were in a state of salvation? If that were so, then it would fol- 
low that anxiously asking what to do, and the being told what 
to do, would be salvation itself, which is absurd. No; they 
were only now standing at the door of salvation knocking for 
admission. But did they remain there? By no means; but, 
without waiting further to be examined individually as to their 
inward experience or religious feelings, which, indeed, would 
have ‘been impossible for even twelve ministers to do in but a 
part of one day in the case of three thousand persons, they 
were immediately brought by baptism into the position they 
longed for, of union with Christ by the Holy Ghost and com- 
munion with His people. ‘Then they that gladly received His 
word were baptized: and the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.” What then? Were they 
now perfect, simply because they were baptized? Had they 
nothing more to do, but fold their arms in ease? Let the Sa- 
cred Record answer. ‘‘ They continued steadfastly in the Apos- 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers.”’ To attend the preaching of the Gospel, to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper, and to engage in the public and private wor- 
ship of God, was their life-long work. 

The principal thing to be observed in this instance, is the fact, 
that the Gospel was not preached unto the three thousand day 
after day, for the purpose of converting them, according to the 
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modern idea of that term; they were not conversed with, and 
prayed about, and sung over, after being led by the ordinary 
administration of the Word to ask, what they must do—there 
was not sufficient time for all that—but they were the same day 
baptized. If this practice of the Apostles does not show that 
grace is conferred in Baptism, which is not conferred by the 
Word, it does not mean anything at all. Remission of sins, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, were connected with their Baptism, 
and a felt need and desire for such divine gifts were brought 
about by the preaching of the Gospel. Thus was it in every 
instance of individual salvation given in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. When the people of Samaria “believed Philip preaching 
the things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women.”’ When 
Jesus was preached to the Ethiopian eunuch, what did he de- 
sire? Why, to be baptized. For what reason? Evidently to 
partake of the salvation of the Jesus of whom he had just heard. 
Philip asked him whether he believed with his whole heart. He 
‘replied: ‘Yes, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
In this position of affairs, it does not require a very smart man 
to see, that this faith was only a prerequisite condition to the 
salvation he desired, and was, therefore, not salvation itself. 
But now the Gospel being preached, faith being also present, 
and yet the desired goal not being reached, what happened? 
He was baptized. Both parties now seemed satisfied; for Philip 
went elsewhere to preach, and the eunuch went on his way re- 
jotcing. 

Time would fail us to consider all the cases, such as those of 
Lydia, of the Philippian jailor, and of Paul. The latter is 
strangely supposed by some to have been in a state of salvation 
before he was baptized. He might have been on the way to it, 
but by no means in it. For only think—when on the road to 
Damascus, Christ appeared to him, and asked why he perse- 
cuted Him. Paul asked who He was. Jesus told him, where- 
upon Paul further asked Him what he should do. The Saviour 
replied: ‘Go into Damascus, and there it shall be told thee.” 
This is all that occurred between them; and yet many say that 
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Paul was now regenerated, united to Christ, and a Christian. 
No, no, he was only now knocking at the door; and hence Ana- 
nias addressed him: “‘ Why tarry there? Arise, and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 
If these words do not teach that his actual entrance into the 
kingdom of grace, and his coming into vital contact with Christ, 
is connected with his Baptism, they have no meaning whatsoever. 
But, perhaps, some will say that this grace is not always con- 
nected even with Baptism; for the Holy Ghost had not fallen 
upon any of the Samaritans, although they had been baptized 
by Philip in the name of the Lord Jesus. To this we reply, in 
the first place, that if the Holy Ghost was not poured out upon 
them when they were baptized, He was not afterwards poured 
out upon them by the preaching of the Gospel at least, but by 
the laying on of the Apostles’ hands. We reply, in the second 
place, that the gift conferred upon them by this laying on of 
hands, was not the regenerating power of the Holy Ghost, but 
the power of speaking with tongues; and we contend that it is 
the former, and not the latter, that is concerned with Baptism. 
Again, it may be objected that the Holy Ghost fell on Corne- 
lius by the preaching of the Gospel, and that he was only after- 
wards baptized. We remark here, in the first place, that this 
falling of the Holy Ghost upon Cornelius and his friends, while 
Peter was preaching, has immediate reference, not to His rege- 
nerating or converting power, but to His power of tongues, ‘for 
they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God,” which 
power is now not communicated at all, either by the Word or 
by the Sacraments. In the second place, this conferring of the 
power of tongues independently of the ordinary means of grace, 
was highly appropriate and necessary, inasmuch as this was the 
first fruits of the Gentile heathen world, and therefore the intro- 
duction of a new dispensation. For this reason was the extraor- 
dinary event accompanied by the extraordinary circumstances 
of the remarkable visions, both of Cornelius and Peter, so fully 
and repeatedly recorded in the Scriptures. The case of Corne- 
lius and his friends is, in this view, altogether parallel with that 
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of Peter and his fellow-disciples, as he himself says—‘‘ The Holy 
Ghost fell on them, as on us at the beginning.” 

Now all these examples fully show how faithfully the Apos- 
tles adhered in their practice to the commission of their ascend- 
ing Saviour: ‘‘Go, disciple all nations, baptizing them, and 
teaching them.’”’ Their teaching, too, as well as their practice, 
was in strict conformity with the spirit of the same commission. 
All their Epistles, which form parts of the sacred Canon, take 
for granted, from beginning to end, that all the baptized mem- 
bers of the churches, which are addressed, are in a state of actual 
grace, and have now only to avoid all sin, and work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling. It is nowhere intimated that 
even those among them who were not as good as they might be, 
and who were sharply rebuked for some sins, had to be con- 
verted by being preached, prayed, and sung over, and commence 
their Christian life de novo, as if they had never been in grace; 
but they were exhorted to forsake their evil ways, and amend 
their lives, just because of the great grace in which they stood. 
Even to the Galatians Paul wrote: ‘For ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” So everywhere. 
By Baptism they are brought into a real, living relationship with 
Christ and His salvation, by the Lord’s Supper are communi- 
cated to them His body and blood, in a spiritual, real manner, 
to maintain and strengthen the relationship; and by the preach- 
ing of the Word they are brought to repentance and faith, into 
a godly walk and holy conversation. “Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” is the only passage that 
seems to imply that Baptism is of very little account, the great 
thing being preaching. But this passage and its connections, 
instead of teaching that Baptism is of very little use, show its 
absolute necessity in every case. For whilst the various offices 
were particularly assigned, some to the Apostles, others to their 
assistants, (the preaching of the Gospel, as the most difficult and 
laborious, in a human point of view, having been especially given 
to the former)—yet rather than individuals should go without 
Baptism, Paul even went and baptized Crispus and Gaius, and 
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the household of Stephanus. He was glad that he himself bap- 
tized only these few persons, not because it was not absolutely 
necessary, or as important as preaehing to them, but as the re- 
cord distinctly says, ‘“‘lest any should say that I had baptized 
in my own name.” The very fact, that he conceives a party 
might with some show have been called after his name, if he had 
baptized many of them, and never for a moment supposes that 
any one would think of making such a Pauline party by his 
simply having preached to them, shows rather that both he and 
the Corinthians regarded the grace of Baptism more fundamen- 
tal than that of the preached Word. In the same connection it 
may also be observed in reference to the Lord’s Supper, that in 
the times of the Apostles, when the disciples met together for 
the worship of God, while at such times the Gospel was preached 
unto them, the prime object was always the breaking of bread. 
(Acts xx. 7). 

But there are some passages of Scripture, which seem to 
ascribe to the Word the grace that specifically belongs to the 
Sacraments alone. Among these are the words of our Saviour: 
“Sanctify them through Thy truth; Thy Word is truth;” the 
words of James: “Of His own will begat He us with the word 
of truth;” the words of Peter: “Being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever;” and the words of Paul: “ That He 
might sanctify and cleanse the Church with the washing of water 
by the Word.” In these passages, and others of similar form, 
it is necessary to remember that, as we stated in the beginning, 
the “Word’’ sometimes means the personal Word, and some- 
times the spoken word or power of God, as well as the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. In what sense is it used in the passages just 
quoted? For our present purpose it is necessary, not so much 
to specify in what particular sense it is used in each passage, as 
to show that it is not used in the sense of the preaching of the 
Gospel. That Peter does not use it in the latter sense is clear, 
without further controversy, from the fact that he says it ‘liveth 
and abideth forever,’ which cannot be affirmed of preaching.” 
As to the language of our Saviour’s prayer, how can any one, 
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acquainted with the terminology of John, interpret it so as to 
mean, “Sanctify us through Thy truth; Thy preaching is 
truth.”” With John, Christ is Himself the Truth. “I am the 
Truth.” Christ therefore prays that His disciples may be sanc- 
tified, by the communication, not of doctrine or abstract truth, 
but of Himself, the personal Truth, as well as personal Word. 
Truth, separated from the person of Christ, has no sanctifying 
power. So must, also, the language of St. James be understood. 
St. Paul, in the passage above quoted, merely gives us the out- 
ward sign, and the inward power of Baptism—the washing of 
water, and the word; that is, the quickening power, or energy 
of God. It is but the Apostolic forerunner of the patristic 
formula, “ Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 
It is a remarkable and unmistakable testimony to the importance 
and force of Holy Baptism. 

Besides the Scriptural view, we are also concerned to know 
how this subject is represented in the Heidelberg Catechism. 
The relation existing between the Word and the Sacraments is 
stated in these Words:—‘“ The Holy Ghost works faith in our 
hearts, by the preaching of the Holy Gospel, and confirms it 
by the use of the Holy Sacraments.” Working faith must be 
different, therefore, from confirming faith. What is the dif- 
ference? The difference cannot be, that the one is to bring 
about faith in the first place, and the other to keep it up after- 
wards in the same direction. In that case there would be no 
call for Sacraments, as the Word, which is designed and calcu- 
lated as a means both to originate and increase faith, can and 
“does do, in such sense, its own confirming. No; faith is wrought 
in us by the Word in one way and direction, but confirmed by 
the Sacraments in quite another. A new wick in a lamp will 
burn brightly for a time, though there be no oil in the lamp; 
but it can be kept burning, not by adding more flame above, but 
only by pouring in oil below. A man may, through the Word, 
be led to believe in Christ; but through the Sacraments a new 
life must be imparted to him in the very centre of his being, in 
order that this latter, besides being an end in itself, may give 
substance even to faith itself; and then, unlike the lamp, new 
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flame by the Word may be continually added above, that faith 
may grow brighter and brighter. That such is the grace of the 
Sacraments, the Catechism clearly teaches. In Baptism, we 
have “the forgiveness of sins from God, through grace, for the 
sake of Christ’s blood, which He shed for us on the. cross; and 
also, are renewed by the Holy Ghost, and sanctified to be mem- 
bers of Christ, that so we may more and more die unto sin, and 
lead holy and unblamable lives.” Hence it does not for a mo- 
ment hesitate or scruple to call Baptism “‘ the washing of rege- 
neration, and the washing away of sins.” In the Lord’s Sup- - 
per, we are “‘so united more and more to His sacred body by 
the Holy Ghost, who dwells both in Christ and in us, that al- 
though He is in heaven, and we on the earth, we are neverthe- 
less flesh of His flesh and bone of His bones, and live and are 
governed by one Spirit, as members of the same body are by one 
soul.” This is the grace of the Sacrament; while the grace of 
the preaching of the Gospel is faith, which consists in “a hearty 
trust, that not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, 
everlasting righteousness and salvation, are freely given by God, 
merely of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits.” This is 
the teaching of the Catechism respecting these means of grace 
separately taken, which must always be kept in mind, when it is 
desired to understand fully the meaning of the language, by 
which it expresses the relation between them. But that there 
may be no room for mistake, the Catechism undertakes to ex- 
press that relation in the following more unmistakable terms :— 
“The Holy Ghost teaches in the Gospel, and by the Holy Sa- 
craments assures us, that our whole salvation stands in the one 
sacrifice of Christ made for us on the cross.’’ Again, it says 
that by the use of the Sacraments, the Holy Ghost “not only 
more fully declares, but seals to us the promise of the Gospel.” 

We may be permitted to say, in conclusion, that the subject 
is eminently a practical one. The manner in which we adminis- 
ter the means of grace, depends very much on the views we en- 
tertain with regard to their specific nature, and their relation 
to each other. If, on the one hand, our theory leads us to subor- 
dinate the Word to the Sacraments, it may bring us to a depen- 
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dence on outward ceremonies, and a denial of saving faith, and 
give us no rest at last until we find it in the unbloody sacrifice 
of the Roman mass. If, on the other hand, our theory leads us 
to subordinate the Sacraments to the Word, it may lead us away 
from the truth and the life as they are in Christ Jesus, to a re- 
ligion that exists in our own feelings and fancies, hurry us on 
to religious extravagance and fanaticism, and land us in down- 
right rationalism in the end. The latter is the tendency and 
danger of the times; the former occurs mostly in the way of re- 
action. All that is necessary, according to the latter theory, 
is to preach the Gospel with pungency and power, to single out 
those who by that means have become anxious and distressed,—to 
sing, pray, and talk with and for them, until they are brought 
to a state of mental ease (a process which has not the shadow 
of a Scriptural precedence), and then all is done, except that it 
is very good now to be baptized, join the Church, and commune, 
because the Bible says these things must be done, too. If these 
latter things are attended to in their proper order and spirit, 
we might be induced to pass by, without much objection, even 
the false issue presented to the mind in the former process; but 
how often do we see the latter undervalued, altogether neglected, 
or observed out of their proper order! To avoid the Scylla and 
Charybdis on either hand, it is only necessary to maintain and 
carry out the view that neither one is subordinate to the other ; 
that the Word has its grace, and the Sacraments their grace ; 
that both are indispensable; that one is subjective or experi- 
mental grace, the other objective or sacramental; and that as 
we have a natural life imperceptible to the senses, and yet 
have feeling too, so we can have a spiritual life imperceptible to 
the senses, and yet have religious feeling too. -This theory will 
lead us to baptize all infants of Christian parents, and all adults 
who desire the salvation of Christ, to preach them the Gospel, 
that they may be directed in the path of penitence, and faith, 
and of good-living, and administer to them from time to time 
the most comfortable Sacrament of the body and blood of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. -The font and the altar should occupy in 
the Sanctuary of the Lord’s house, as prominent a place as the 
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pulpit. The Sacramental altar demands a central position, and 
immediately in front of it the baptismal font; there is no mean- 
ing in placing this latter at one side, to balance a reading-desk 
on the other. The reading-desk is a mere convenience for hold- 
ing the books at the right side of the altar, from which all our 
worship should ascend to heaven. The pulpit requires a pro- 
minent position, either behind the font and the altar, or at their 
side, in order that the preacher may be able to point the world 
to the one, and the people of God to the other. 





Art. 1V.—THE ESSENCE AND THE FORM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Those who hold to the peculiar type of theology which this 
Review seeks to develop and advance, firmly believe, and would 
as modestly as possible say, that they have some wholesome 
things to say to the theological public. From some demonstra- 
tions, however, called forth by our former issues, we have rea- 
son to doubt whether our common American Protestantism is 
in a much better temper to hear what we have to say than it 
was a score of years ago. This does neither alarm nor discourage 
us. This theology has never professed to be of the same type 
with that around it. If, as a Church, our theology is not dis- 
tinctive and peculiar to itself, we have most certainly neither 
right nor mission to labor and teach as apart from other deno- 
minations. It not only differs, but it differs widely from the 
whole Puritan scheme. Nothing, therefore, is gained either to 
the reviewers of it, or to us, nor yet to the general cause of sound 
theology, by merely attempting to show this. All this is already 
publicly acknowledged and claimed. To us the whole interest 
is too solemn to allow us, like the bat, to play animal among 
animals, and fowl among fowls. Our Christological theology is 
distinctive. Let all understand this fully and finally, and thus 
save themselves the useless pains of measuring it by their own. 
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In saying this we do not ask men to let us think and decide 
for them, but only respectfully invite them to study with us what 
are regarded as the momentous problems of the times. We are 
engaged upon the questions which concern the essential nature 
of Christianity, and these also, as we conceive, lie at the very 
foundations of Protestantism; and they vitally affect the ques- 
tions at issue between Protestantism and Romanism. These 
are the only live questions in theology at the present time. With 
some this whole matter is already fully and satisfactorily de- 
cided. We do not agree with them. For us the present popu- 
lar theology decides nothing in regard to them. That leading 
men in the Protestant or Roman Church, should think so, and 
thus sit in dignified rest, is to us the saddest aspect of the case. 
To us this whole question appears, just at this time, to press as 
never before. The pressure which began to be felt by earnest 
minds, in Germany, England, and this country, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, increases every day, whether men ad- 
mit itor not. The charge of Romanizing, as made against those 
who are alive to this great question, is no argument, decides 
nothing, defends nothing, condemns nothing, is worn out, and 
has lost both its novelty and power. We have never cared for 
it. Like the nursery cry of “a man in the dark,” it can only 
be successfully practised upon theological children. Of the 
cruelty inflicted upon the unthinking by thus playing with their 
religious prejudices, we will not speak. 

We work at this problem, not for the sake of indulging in 
theological curiosity, but because we clearly see that God, in 
History, is working at it. There are times in the history of 
Christianity, when certain great questions press for a decision. 
If they cannot be decided by human wisdom and learning, they 
will be decided by ‘*God in History,” awakening and enlisting 
the co-operation of men. 

Of this fact, the history of the world furnishes abundant ex- 
amples. We have one near us. For several decades before 
the outbreak of the late Rebellion, the question of human slavery 
pressed upon the minds of our statesmen with a power that would 
not be put off. Our wisest men thought, wrote, planned, and 
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proposed, bu‘ no scheme for the settlement of the question could 
be presented which seemed to meet the case. Our statesmen 
were at their wit’s end. Then war became the mighty word of 
God! God decided by actual history what no wisdom of our 
statesmen could decide for the country. 

A similar burden is upon the Church. The question between 
Protestantism and Romanism is pressing for adjustment. There 
seems, however, no probability of a decision of it in the schools 
alone. We know that nothing is more difficult than to read 
the sigus of the times,” yet one cannot help but feel that the ~ 
status of the European nations—by no means settled—indicate 
that “God in History” is about to awaken newly, and irresisti- 
bly urge forward the theological mind to a decision. Though 
the late military movement seems, on the surface, to have been 
only for civil and political ends, yet it is plain that the Chris- 
tian element is at the bottom of it, though it may be uncon- 
sciously so to many of the actors. It could be easily shown 
that the cause of the late Prussian-Austrian war lies at least a 
century back in history. Protestantism on the continent, and 
with it the German nationality, were demoralized by Rational- 
ism, ever since English Deism, through French sensualism, and 
French life and manners, had found its way to the Prussian 
Court of Frederick the Great, through the plausible and skep- 
tical Voltaire, and thence down-to all lower court circles, till at 
last all polite Germany was found talking, dressing, dancing 
French, and thus had their manners, their thinking, their Chris- 
tianity, and their nationality, all poisoned by a foreign spirit. 
Thus the demoralization went forward till Germany, if it did 
not forget to know, at least almost altogether ceased to feel that 
itwas Germany. During the last decades Rationalism has been 
fast on the wane, and a revived theology and Christianity have 
taken hold of the German mind and heart. With this revival 
in the Protestant consciousness must come back the German na- 
tionality to a corresponding consciousness. No nation has ever 
felt so deeply as the German that their nationality rests in their 
religion. For 
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Was ist des Deutschen Faterland? 
So nennen endlich wir das Land! 
So weit die Deutsche Zunge klingt 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt! 


This late war was, in its deepest ground, a struggle for the free- 
dom of the revived Protestant consciousness, and with it a strike 
for the old glorious German nationality. As now partially re- 
stored by the success of Prussia, it is a master for France. Its 
successes have humbled old fogy Austria, and very plainly de- 
moralized the old continental Dictator. That a German power 
could—that it dared twice to say flatly “no” to French sugges- 
tions, is a new thing in Europe, and a thing to be thought of. 
The foundation for a full restoration of the German Protestant 
nationality is now fairly laid in the success of Prussia. Whe- 
ther the present difficulty between Prussia and France leads to 
war or not, is in itself unimportant. If the war occur, it will 
be the very power that shall consolidate Germany; if France 
backs out, the humiliation and demoralization of that Roman 
Catholic power will have the same effect upon the nationality 
and Protestant spirit of Germany. 

Rome sees the ultimate bearing of all these significant signs 
of the times. Some one writes: 

“The Roman Catholics of France, particularly the Ultra- 
montanes, are deeply chagrined by the recent events in Europe. 
It is not alone the defeat of a Catholic prince, involving the 
loss of all hope of revolutionizing Italy, that brings them to 
grief, but they are stung by the cause to which the public senti- - 
ment traces the results. The fact is constantly brought for- 
ward that, for the last three centuries, Romanism has proved 
an element of weakness and decline in all the States which have 
surrendered themselves to its influence; and that, on the other 
hand, countries which have embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, have grown in strength and prosperity. Spain is 
compared with England, Sicily with Scotland, Portugal with 
Holland, etc. When in reply, the case of France is cited, the 
history of that nation from the time of Francis I., is appealed 
to, to show that whenever France has been in alliance with Pro- 
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testants, she has concluded advantageous treaties of peace; but 
whenever she has taken up arms to support the Papacy, she 
has been conquered and humiliated: It is further said, that if 
Franee occupies an elevated rank among the European Powers, 
and if her soldiers have gained memorable victories, it is be- 
cause for eighty years, notwithstanding that they were nomi- 
nally Roman Catholics, they have, by their laws, their ideas, 
their tendencies, and their actions, ceased to be so. It is also 
said of Italy, that she began to be great and strong only when 
separating her institutions and interests from those of the Vati- 
can. The most influential organs of the French press, among 
them the Journal des Debats, have made this remark: ‘ Austria 
is clerical (that is to say, Popish), she must either undergo a 
change or die; she can no longer exist as she is.’”’ 

Another extract may show how foreign Romanists themselves 
view the situation as brought about the late military events in 
Europe: 

‘“‘ There is an article in the Ultramontanist Journal, the Monde, 
of Paris, of some interest. It states what must be the result, 
as regards Rome, of the overthrow of Austria. ‘No State will 
remain depending upon the Vicar of Jesus Christ.’ All will 
have abjured the official character of the Catholic faith. The 
mass of the Catholics in France, Spain, and Germany, will let 
fall the throne of Pio Nono, that visible sign of the Catholicity 
of the nations. If Austria be vanquished, ‘she will close the 
Catholic cycle of modern people.’ This is probably a true an- 
ticipation. The old Catholic ideal of Church and State is likely 
soon to be but an idea—the terrible ecclesiastical tyranny that 
has so long oppressed Christendom, forever disappearing. And 
the paper says:—‘There are not wanting zealous Protestants 
in Berlin and elsewhere, who take a grim interest in the fact 
that by the defeat at Sadowa, the House of Hapsburg “met its 
doom” on the very ground where, some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, Ferdinand II. so ruthlessly stamped out the Protest- 
antism and the freedom of Bohemia. It is said, indeed, that a 
Berlin pastor of rank predicted the victory on that field a fort- 
night before the event. After the battle of Weissenberg, in 
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1620, the Emperor systematically labored to extirpate the new 
religion and its professors.’ ”’ 

Restless desperation is always an evidence of a consciousness 
of weakness. This was manifested on the part of the Roman- 
ists on the occasion of the late defeat of the Roman party in 
Belgium: 

‘* During the June election of members of the two houses of 
the Legislature, the Ultramontanes made a desperate effort to 
secure the control of those bodies, and thus force the Govern- 
ment into illiberal measures toward the Protestants. Parish 
priests denounced the Liberals from the pulpit, and threatened 
with everlasting torments those who should vote for them. On 
the day of election they accompanied their parishioners to the 
balloting, and watched their voting. As usual, they carried 
their zeal to the excess which insures a rebound. All the re- 
sult of their efforts was to bring the cause of religion into con- 
tempt, and to leave their party in a minority in both branches. 
If this madness of Romanism reacted only upon itself, it would 
be less deplorable. But Belgium is fast becoming the meeting- 
place for all the schools of infidelity on the continent, and such 
exhibitions make their unhappy disciples none the fewer.” 

We know full well that all that appears in the signs of the 
times, and that seems to make against Rome, is neither pure 
Protestantism, pure Christianity, nor pure Patriotism. We 
think of the declarations of the notorious Gavazzi, who, when 
he preached his crusade of liberty through this country some 
years ago, said: “I am no Catholic! Iam no Protestant! I 
am no destroyer!” This element deeply flows in the minds of 
many who are politically pitted against Rome. But it shows 
that those nationalities which have become effete under Roman 
forms of Christianity, are earnestly asking whether they must 
utterly die in their present status, or whether they must strike 
for some kind of hope, if it even be in the still darker abyss of 
infidelity. 

The question between Romanism and Protestantism as it now 
presses for a decision, is not a question alone of theology and 
Christianity in a direct way, but it is also a question of civiliza- 
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tion, of freedom, of life and progress for the nations—and espe- 
cially is it such in those nations that are, as a clear fact, pining 
and dying under the shadow of Roman Christianity. This fact 
‘is a more powerful, praciical argument against Rome, than any 
ever presented by universities. Whether they do it as Protest- 
ants or as infidels; whether they do it by right or by wrong, 
the nations will ask, are now earnestly asking, whether by con- 
tinued papal allegiance their effete and pining nationalities can 
rise and live again. If neither Romish nor Protestant theolo-' 
gians can answer the question theoretically and practically, they 
will have an answer still. If not for the sake of those who so 
earnestly ask, or for the sake of those who are not able to an- 
swer the earnest inquiry, still for the sake of Christianity and 
the Church of the Future, God will answer the question by the 
“logic of events,”’ by the voice of history. 

We believe He will do it soon. The mighty word which Da- 
vid hurled against Saul, is in all ages a true and fitting word, 
showing how God can open the path of history, and lay bare of 
accumulated rubbish the true foundations of safety and progress 
for the Church and for the nations. ‘The Lord thundered in 
the heavens, and the Highest gave His voice. Yea, He sent 
out His arrows, and scattered them; and He shot out His light- 
nings, and discomfited them. Then the channels of waters were 
seen; and the foundations of the world were discovered at Thy 
rebuke. O Lord, at the blast of the breath of Thy nostrils!” 

We do not say how God will decide this great question. We 
only say, “‘Man’s necessity is His opportunity;’”’ and that the 
very pressure of the question indicates that He, and He alone, can 
and will decide it. The signs now are favorable to Protestantism ; 
at least they indicate that the Romish system must suffer itself to 
be fundamentally modified, a thing which it has hitherto resisted 
with inflexible determination. But we need not determine what 
the “‘foundations” that He will “discover” shall be, or what 
the “channel” of the future history of Christianity shall be. 
Let us only wait, and still pray: “Thy kingdom come;” and 
while we believe that ‘‘the Lord reigneth,” we may humbly re- 
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joice in hope of the glory which shall be revealed in the “‘ Church 
of the Future.” 

Amid these earnest movements of the age, can theology sit 
still and complacently enjoy its otiwm cum dignitate? Can 
Protestantism, which, by its divisions, seems so illy ready to 
take the conduct of history, afford to stand in mere empty won- 
der before the mountain chewing over and over again its own 
cud, or flippantly enter the fray to welcome the mighty move- 
ment with the music of that old wheel upon which it is spinning 
over again its dry, brittle, and short traditions? Is it ready to 
meet these new creative momenta of history with its old and 
finished theology? Not so do we estimate the demands of the 
times. The theology needed is not finished and at hand. As 
more or less in all ages, so especially now is theology called to 
a new travail, that it may bring into the unity of science, and 
prepare for the demands of history, the full power, capacity, and 
scope of Christianity, which it has ever been able to apprehend 
only “in part.’’ To this end it must, as ever, vary its stand- 
point, in the hope of finding that central, imperial principle, out 
of which all Christian truth grows forth, to which it is all har- 
moniously related, and in right adjustment with which it will 
both illuminate the centre, and be in turn illuminated by it. 
This is our problem. It is this that constitutes the peculiarity 
of our views in theology. 

It will be our aim in the present article, to attempt an orien- 
tirung—as the Germans say—in our present position,—show 
what has necessitated such position, and indicate how, as we be- 
lieve, it throws light upon some of the most important, central, 
and earnest theological questions of the age. 

Two great questions, to which all others are subordinate, are 
jn this age pressing for answer. Two questions which are, how- 
ever, only different sides of one and the same question. The 
questions are these: What is the essence, and what is the essen- 
tial form of Christianity? 

Both these questions will be ultimately decided by the histo- 
rical development of Christianity itself. It will at last surely 
realize its essential nature in true form. But it will do this 
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through the devout and willing co-operation of Christians; and 
it is both our duty and our privilege to forecast its essential 
nature and form, in order that we may work truly to facilitate- 
the process of its own self-realization. 

Without attempting here at once an answer to the questions 
proposed in the way of a definition of the essence and form of 
Christianity, we wish first to attend to a brief historical review, 
out of which, as we intend, a substantial definition shall grow. 

Christianity is one. There are many religions, but there are 
not many Christianities. No view of its essence or form can be 
for a moment entertained without the appreciation of this primal 
character of Christianity. Any theological or ecclesiastical an- 
tagonisms that will not or cannot subordinate themselves to this 
essential idea, are false; and any religious movements or ten- 
dencies in which this idea is ignored, or not kept consciously in 
view, are mere fitful and sporadic impulses in the dark—or what 
the Germans so expressively call ‘“ Hinspdnnerei”’—persons 
wildly and lawlessly driving their own solitary vehicles. 

Christianity is one. It is, however, not one as a unit, but 
one as a unity. It is an expansive and a progressive unity; not 
a unit in a point, but a unity in and over space; not a unit at 
rest, but a unity extending through and over téme, a unity in 
life and history. 

Now, when Christianity first began to extend in space, and 
to move onward in time, thus to secure ultimate possession of 
the world in both its conditions of space and time, the great 
problem arose, How shall the one essence manifest itself in 
form? What shall, and what must be the form of that unity 
which is ever extending through space, and ever progressing 
through time? What shall be the form of that unity which can 
be maintained in the absolutely necessary diversity and mani- 
foldness of space and time, of geography and history? 

Gradually the theory grew into power that Christianity, in 
order to maintain its unity in its extension and perpetuity, must 
have an ecclesiastical centre in space—Rome; an ecclesiastical 
head of its own subjects—the Pope. To this fixed centre in 
space—Rome, and to this infallible perpetual central line of 
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tactual succession through time in the persons of the popes, the 
extension of Christianity to its utmost periphery, and every 
manifold progress of it in its history, was supposed to be in- 
flexibly bound. 

The ecclesiastical constitution thus formed claimed for itself 
to be jure divino, first and last, the true, only, and ultimate form 
of the Body of Christ. 

This form of Christianity, and this theory of its unity, main- 
tained itself under more or less pressure upon it by tendencies 
toward the periphery in the form of sects and heresies more or 
less powerful, through one thousand years of history. That it 
became more mere power over human wills, and less a power in 
human wills, is claimed by Protestants, admitted by many of the 
most learned and honest Romanists, and is clearly demonstrated 
by the actual facts of history. It failed to hold the Christian 
world in unity. For whence did the Reformation come? Did 
it spring up full-fledged, and at once, like Minerva out of the 


head of Jupiter? Was it not nursed to life in the bosom of Ro- 
manism? Did not Roman life—for there existed no other— 
create its necessity, and give it existence from its own womb? 
As a life out of Rome’s own life it broke forth from its own 


bosom, and asserted for itself new rights, cast itself into new 
forms, and created for itself a new history,—a life, moreover, 
which was at the time, and has since been identified with the 
most fresh and vigorous nationalities, has continued to control 
and advance them, and has in the year just past, on the very 
soil where the original ecclesiastical battle was fought, by the 
civil and military power of Prussia, limited, humbled, and in a 
great degree demoralized, the two ruling nationalities of the 
Papacy, France and Austria; and even Italy, the seat of the 
Papacy, itself in semi-antagonism to its long papal nursing, has 
attained, in some measure at least, its longed-for freedom and 
expansion of national honor and power, only by the power and 
influence of its Protestant ally—having exhibited in its own 
military weakness that demoralization which its national life 
has suffered in its long bondage under absolute and arbitrary 
power. 
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The results reached—the status effected, by this sudden, 
quick, and significant demonstration in the history of Europe, 
is not a fixed status. The end is not yet. We know full well 
that nothing is more difficult to read than “the signs of the 
times.” Nor have we any capacity or call to prophecy. Yet 
we need not look forward into the enigmatical future, but only 
back into history, to learn and see that there are great questions, 
which philosophy and theology can, indeed, earnestly ask and 
discuss, but which, as we have already intimated, Christ in His- 
tory alone can decide. History proves abundantly, in all its 
long annals, that war is also a mighty word of God. By it He 
not only breaks stubborn nations, but also stubborn systems. 
By it He sets free human thoughts and human hearts from co- 
lossal and overshadowing forms of error. In war God enlightens 
and blinds cabinets, commands and confounds armies. By its 
overturnings He removes the rubbish with which human ambi- 
tion has barricaded the path of history, and lays bare to view 
again the foundations of human progress. 

Such terrible intervention of God in the affairs of earth, is 
only a last resort. It comes in when human power and human 
wisdom fail, and when problems of human history, before which 
the wisest and most earnest stand confounded, must be resolved. 
Of such interventions, at such crises, the history of the world 
is full. 

Such a burden is now upon the world’s history. The Church 
is in travail. It has a question before it which its own wisdom 
and councils fail to answer. The question is a fundamental one. 
" What is the essence, and what is the form of Christianity? This 
is substantially the question between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism. It presses for a decision. It will not be put off. It rests 
not only on the earnest theological mind, it involves in it the 
peace and progress of the nations; it is, as we have said, a ques- 
tion of civilization and civil freedom, as well as of theoretical 
and practical theology. The vigorous Protestant nationalities, 
on the other hand, stand alarmed at their very success in “‘sub- 
duing” and ruling the earth. Floating on the high tide of ma- 
terial prosperity, carrying 4 crusade of freedom against almost 
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every form of authority, dashing forward as by steam and light- 
ning, making antiquated to-day what was but yesterday new, 
casting Christianity and Christian society into new forms, and 
giving free play to individual wills—no wonder that the most 
earnest in Church and State lift up their hands in fear and 
warning, and ask whether these rapids do not betoken an abyss 
near at hand, where all may be dashed to pieces. 

In short, such is the position of things in Europe especially, 
and in the whole Christian world generally, that history, and 
God in history, must soon decide the question between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism. In their present position of antagonism 
they cannot long continue, in their present form, side by side. 
Can history go back three hundred years, and stultify itself? 
Shall the main flow of the world’s life be remanded back under 
the inflexible rule of Rome, whose lust for civil power, in its 
most arbitrary form, is as great now as it ever was; and which, 
in its religious dogmas, instead of having been modified and 
moulded by the protests of Protestantism, have only been far- 
ther elaborated in the direction of stronger and sharper antago- 
nisms? Does Romanism, fastened as it is to the effete life of 
the world—a state of the nations effected in its own bosom— 
show that it can take care of the world and the Church, both of 
which it still proposes to rule from its old centre—Rome? To 
us it is not given so to believe. 

The signs of the times seem to indicate that, whatever may 
be its faults and present inadequacies, history will yet vindicate 
the great movement of the sixteenth century as a legitimate 
growth from the true root of Christianity, and which will yet 
modify, if not draw into itself, the remaining life of the old 
trunk, which still stands in uncompromising antagonistic intole- 
rance by its side. If it be so that Protestantism shall stand the 
test in the arbitrament of God in history, as being substantially 
the main bearer of the Christian life, it is plain that it cannot 
do so on the sole basis on which it started, or on the basis of 
what it has since been or now is, but alone on the basis of what 
it has the power of yet becoming, by virtue of that very free- 
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dom and flexibility of life and form which it has itself so power- 
fully asserted as over against Rome. 

Who that assumes in good faith the divine right of this move- 
ment, and has the firmest confidence in its legitimacy, can hold 
at the same time that it has as yet attained to its ultimate form? 
History makes haste slowly. More than five hundred years 
passed by before Christianity was moulded into the Roman type; 
and those centuries are crowded with struggles, tendencies, divi- 
sions, and multitudinous aberrations. If Romanism required 
such length of time to reach its own approved form, there need 
be no impatience with the Protestant movement, if, in three 
hundred years, it as yet presents no finally satisfactory or con- 
clusive results. 

The history of Protestantism shows abundantly, that.it has 
not, in any stage of its history, been satisfied with its own re- 
sults. But it has shown itself to be an earnest and a free 
power—earnest in grappling with weighty problems in theology 
and philosphy, and free to discard and rid itself of any vicious 
elements, which have sought to mingle with and shape its pro- 
gress. In its apprehension of the essence of Christianity, it 
has shown itself a master for Rationalism, as the spirit of a vi- 
cious freedom. It has also surmounted antichristian Pantheism. 
It has also always had power to save itself from being evapo- 
rated by an unchurchly spiritualistic pietism. Though all these 
elements of lurking mischief and threatening danger are still 
widely at work in its bosom, especially in practical forms, they 
have all been theologically surmounted and left behind. 

In its efforts at recovery from these fundamentally false ten- 
dencies in its own bosom, it has partially fallen into opposite 
tendencies—tendencies which, instead of seeking a higher and 
surer form for Protestantism by pushing forward, have been dis- 
posed to surrender the interest, and go back. Thus, we have 
in Germany, a tendency which hopes to find a solution for the 
afflictions of Protestantism in the forms of primal Lutheranism— 
the school of Stahl and Hengstenberg, at present again most 
vigorously at work in the Prussian Church. In England, we 
have the Tractarian, or the Puseyistic School, which hopes in 
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a repristination of the essence of Christianity into the forms of 
the first five centuries of Christendom. These two have their 
echoes in America; the one in High-Church Episcopalianism, 
and the other in what, for want of a better name, we may call 
Old Lutheran Ecclesiasticism. The same tendency, in a less 
prominent way, and with feebler power, runs through almost 
all Protestant denominations. Thus Presbyterianism has its old 
school. Methodism has a side, which leans toward the primi- 
tive. Free Congregationalism, Unitarianism, and Universal- 
ism, have their primitive and conservative sides, the advocates 
of which think that these forms have not become better, but 
worse, by progress. Even Quakers have their orthodox conser- 
vatives, who séek to bridle back the progressives; the Mennon- 
ites have their old school; and the Dunkards their ancient men, 
who fear modernization. 

In fact, it is evident that learned Tractarianism, and equally 
learned German repristinating High Lutheranism, are merely 
scientific exponents of a tendency that runs through Protestant- 
ism in all its forms and departments—a tendency more or less 
clearly felt and apprehended. But if we hold, as we surely 
must, that the early period of Protestantism was the period of 
its infancy, and not its full and ultimate form, then it is clear ‘ 
that all such movements toward repristination are candidates 
for petrifaction and fossil cabinets. Life has no such move- 
ment. All forms of history that begin to stagger backward, 
are in search of graves. The true heroes of history are those 
who keep facing frontward, and not those who seek safety and 
rest by flight from the battle. 

Such schemes of Protestant ‘repristination are the veriest pe- 
dantry. That they are a vain refuge, is shown by the fact that 
the most earnest and most deeply thinking men, who have fallen 
into this current, have found in the end that logical consistency 
requires them to carry their repristination still farther back, 
and demands an actual going over into Romanism. 

All such churchism in Protestantism, just like Roman church- 
ism itself, must fail to furnish an ultimate solution of the problem 
in regard to the essential essence and form of Christianity, simply 
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because it is churchism, and nothing more. It stops in the 
form of Christianity, and does not apprehend its essence as it 
lies back of the form. It rests in a churchly Christianity, in- 
stead of going back to its ultimate Christological basis. This 
ecclesiasticism heads in a Pope, cardinals, and bishops—in a 
Luther, Calvin, or Henry the VIII., instead of heading in the 
living Christ. In its zeal for a pope, it forgets that Christ is 
still alive. In its listening to cardinals and bishops, it forgets 
that the apostolic word is still the heritage of Christianity; and 
in its ardent desire for the rest of a fixed Christianity, in the 
primitive form of Protestantism of whatever type, it forgets that 
in all forms of life, and in all developments of history, the more 
perfect is always toward the end, and not toward the beginning. 

Finding no solution for our problem in these repristinating 
tendencies, shall we find it:in a purely opposite direction? Must 
we hope in the disintegrating, unmoored, floating, and dwindling 
impulses, on the extreme left of Protestantism? God forbid! 
These are not fresh currents of history, but only stagnating 
pools by its side, whose progress is the sending forth of pesti- 
lential breath, and the breeding of vile and useless things of 
life. Or to use another figure, they are the bewildered eddies, 
which, by their very wildness, prove the powerful sweep of the 
stream that moves majestically by. 

What, then, does our own position offer? It is the peculiarity 
of Mercersburg Theology, that it alike refuses surrender to both 
the tendencies now briefly reviewed. It professes to have found, 
and to hold, a ground that can conserve the truth, and cast off the 
error inherent in both tendencies. It claims that its system is 
emphatically old, and just as emphatically new. It is highly con- 
servative, and yet truly radical and progressive. It is truly 
catholic, and as truly protestant. It is bound by authority, 
and yet free. It looks back and forward, and professes to find 
in the womb of the old past the potencies and elements for the 
history and Church of the future. 

The harmony of these antinomies, the unity of these para- 
doxes, it finds in its views of the essence of Christianity. This 
it finds, not in law, not in truth primarily, not in feeling, nor 
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in form of any kind, but in the idea of life. To it, Christianity 
is primarily and essentially a life. It is the divine-human life 
of Jesus Christ, the God-man. As Christianity begins in Him, 
so it stands perennially in Him. He is its perpetual fountain 
and principle. He did not leave our humanity, nor the world, 
in His ascension, so as to be away from it; but, on the other 
hand, only the more really, widely, and perennially to enter 
into it, in and through the Holy Ghost. As He is the life of 
Christianity and the Church, so He is also the perpetual Head, 
and centre, and bond of unity. Himself the central life of hu- 
manity, which is to*be renewed and glorified in Him, that life 
furnishes a presence and a unity for all extension in space, and 
for all progress in history. He needs no Rome and no Vicar, 
because He is neither dead nor absent. He is the Mon of all 
seons—the Unity of all unities—the perennial Presence and 
Fulness of all manifoldness and diversity—the perpetual and 
absolute Source of all authority, and the Principle of universal 
freedom and progress. 

Regarding the essence of Christianity as a life, it holds that 
it is not absolutely outwardly dependent on fixed forms—that 
these are not created to its hand ad eztra, but that it peren- 
nially creates its own forms. Though it does not sunder life 
and form, it holds that the life is master over the form. Hence 
it may and does change its form by its own free presence, even 
as all life, in its onwardly progressing stages, requires one form 
to pass forward into another. It will, therefore, know of no 
fixed and finished ecclesiasticism. It requires no tactual hand- 
ing down of the life in fixed form; it leaves the free life to pro- 
vide for its own perpetual self-attestation, and sees in the 
changing forms of Christianity only the free, self-adjusting 
power of the Christian life, and its truly catholic aptitude for 
almost unlimited individualization and adaptation to that mani- 
foldness and diversity, which always characterizes life. 

It holds that the Church, as His body, is the form of the 
presence of His life—that it is a mediation of His life, not a 
vicarate of it—and that in any form it may assume, its legiti- 
macy is to be attested, not so much by any outward chain of 
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witnesses, as by the self-attesting presence of the life of Christ. 
Christianity attests the Church, not the Church Christianity. 
When it reads lists purporting to be lines of successions, and 
which propose to furnish us with evidence of a legitimate line 
of the Christian life, it doubts and fears; but when it sees the 
grand fact of Christianity as it lies before it through the ages 
of Christian history, a living, continuous life in the world, it 
feels assured that the presence of such a fact is a better witness 
than any records of tactual succession can furnish. The logic 
of life is to it the highest and surest logic. When the full- 
grown oak of a thousand years stands before it, it accepts the 
fact none the less because it has not at hand outward witnesses 
of the subordinate fact, that it has actually passed, in unbroken 
continuity of life, through all the stages which lie between the 
acorn and its present majestic form and proportions. 

It sees, in all forms of life, how free life is, and yet how 
bound. Nothing so free as life, and yet nothing so bound. The 
life creates the form, shapes the form, changes the form, and 
yet binds itself to the form in unbroken identity and continuity. 
It recognizes the same phenomena in the life of Christ. Hence 
it has no sympathy with the Roman theory of holding up its 
finished and fixed forms as the only medium and measure of the 
Christian life, attempting to compress its growing development 
into moulds of other ages, which its free life has long since out- 
grown, ever putting new wine into old bottles—thus making 
.the form a bondage to the life. Nor, on the other hand,‘can it 
go with those who propose to emancipate the Christian life from 
its forms, giving it the intangibility and frightful freedom of a 
ghost. 

It holds Christianity to be catholic—catholic in space, and 
catholic in time. Catholic, because it is the absolute life of the 
world. Catholic, not because it has one inflexible form, in all - 
Space and in all time, but catholic because it is the same life in 
manifoldness and diversity of form in all lands and in all ages, 
approaching man and communities on their own level and in 
their own estate, not as a patronizing Pharisee in starched atti- 
tude, presenting a fixed pattern for his moulding, but ever like 
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Christ Himself, taking the form of a servant, and, like St. Paul, 
ready to become all things to all men. This is its catholicity. 
It does not appear in the Sunday dress of theory, but in the 
substantial every day working garments of theological and prac- 
tical life. 

Thus it is to the honor of our Theology, that, on the one 
hand, it is charged with a backward tendency toward Rome; 
and, on the other hand, it is characterized as a bold and free 
movement forward beyond the traditionary bounds of all that 
is called orthodoxy in Protestantism. It is branded, now as a 
conspiracy with Rome, and now as in league with the boldest 
dash of pantheism. While some see in it the resurrection of 
antiquated dogmas, others see in it only the wildest vagaries of 
modern German speculation. This apparent contradiction is 
all explained by the fact that it holds Christianity as a life, in 
which this same antinomic phenomenon appears. Life is the 
unity of antagonisms. The root-life and the fruit-life are oppo- 
site movements. But the antagonism only proves the high cha- 
racter of the unity. As the root-life extends, the fruit-life ex- 
tends. The vigor and health of the one depend upon the vigor 
and health of the other. As we grow backward in history, so 
may we grow forward into history. As the fruit-life needs the 
root-life, so does true progress need the past. In proportion 
as our theology is old, has it the power, the right, and the call 
to be new. As far as it reverences the old does it fulfil the 
fifth commandment, honoring its father and mother, and has, 
therefore, also its promise, which is that its days shall be long 
in the land which the Lord our God hath given it. 

In this one central Christological truth our theology substan- 
tially stands. Upon those, who, leaving this out of view, are 
controverting about subordinate matters, we look as being en- 
gaged in small and fruitless quarrels. ‘ What are the questions 
about government and polity, which have divided Protestantism, 
and now still keep it apart ?—and the very names of which are 
the banners of battle—as Episcopacy, Papacy, Presbytery, Con- 
gregationalism? What are all these, but a stirring among the 
shells of the nut, after the kernel is gone? These peripheric 
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forms of Christianity, like all shells, are all good, if the kernel 
be in them; they are all bad, if the essence of the Christian life 
has not formed them, and is still filling them out with its essence 
and life. We can have no interest in this vain battology. 

To us the first question is concerning the essence of Chris- 
tianity, assured that it will perennially create its own forms. 
If we have the acorn to plant, we know that its life will present 
the proper form through all the stages of its development. If 
we have the true Christological principle of theology, we may 
be sure that we have our light in the centre which radiates upon 
all. In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
He filleth all in all, His divine-human person is the centre of 
all theological science; for in Him is life, and that life is the 
light of men. 





Art. V.—THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, 


BY REV. THOMAS 8S. JOHNSTON, D. D., LEBANON, PA, 


There are periods in every man’s life, when the lines of 
thought, or duty, on which he has moved, cross one another, 
and he stands at the intersection, not knowing which he ought 
to follow. 

In matters where moral duty is involved, cases arise, which 
cannot be governed by the laws or rules he is habitually and 
usually guided by; and the art of casuistry has been digested 
into method, that by its helping rules cases of conscience may 
be decided. Whenever any case of conscience arises the moral 
faculty is placed at the intersection of two rules or laws, and 
the difficulty is to determine which rule or law we ought to fol- 
low in the instance before us. But difficulties of a like kind 
may arise, not only in matters of moral obligation, but also in 
questions of speculative interest. And in no case of specula- 
tive interest, does there arise anything like the difficulty which 
besets the question of the inspiration of the Scriptures. The 
question, which, at first sight, would seem to command our 
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most earnest attention, that is, the interpretation of Scripture, 
and the proper understanding of it, is fast losing its interest. 

The clash of commentators, the hissing and effervescing folly 
of sects and sermonizers, in their expositions of Scripture, have 
so degraded the business of expounding the Scriptures in the 
estimation of men of intelligence and thought, that they have 
gone back to the text of the Bible itself, and have demanded to 
know on what grounds the inspiration of the Bible is asserted, 
and what is meant by that inspiration. 

It is a grave question. No one can wonder that it has been 
started. It might have been urged, even if the world had clung 
to one, uniform, and traditional interpretation of the text of the 
Bible, and in that case it would have been easy to answer it. 
But it is the Babel-like confusion of interpretation, shocking 
common sense, violating human instincts, contradicting funda- 
mental principles of ethics and morals, and scandalizing men of 
sobriety with their extravagances, which has in these days given 
vitality to this question. It is the question of the day, and 
those who by their divisions have raised it, are directly respon- 
sible for the infidelity which has resulted, and the greater “fall- 
ing away”’ which is yet to come. 

In early times of Christianity, this conflict and confusion of 
exposition did not exist. Those who followed the ‘apostles’ 
doctrine, and abode in their fellowship,” listened to positive and 
harmonious teaching. The question they had to decide was 
simply not, What did the apostles say? Nor yet, What mean- 
ing are we to put. upon what they said? But this: Do these 
apostles speak with the authority, and do they vindicate by their 
miraculous works, their claims to the inspiration of God? That 
was with them the question. 

The answer to that question, the early converts had before ~ 
their eyes, in the proofs the apostles gave them, at the time, of 
their superhuman power, and their supernatural knowledge. 
The foreknowledge they possessed, the languages they spoke 
without having studied them, the miracles they wrought, all be- 
trayed the existence, in them, of powers so superhuman, that 
they must have been divine. Those who were united to the 
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apostles in fellowship, had one uniform doctrine taught them, 
and they believed it on the above grounds, and had not their 
minds disturbed by conflicting interpretations. But when “the 
acts of the apostles,” and their doctrines and revelations were 
reduced to writing, these writings, or scriptures as we call them, 
would, of course, be liable to various interpretations; and the 
statements of one writer would, by captious and querulous per- 
sons, be put against those of another, and differences and varia- 
tions would inevitably occur, if every man might put his own 
meaning upon the text of the Scriptures. To avoid this, “pri- 
vate”’ interpretations were forbidden them, just as private views 
of the law of the land would not be tolerated now, and any sense 
which violated the traditional meaning of Scripture was not re- 
cognized by the Church at large. 

But then, again, as in the case with legal inquiries respecting , 
the construction and sense of laws now, the traditional meaning 
of the Scriptures would at times be doubtful, or difficult to be 
discovered, and to meet this, the Lord Jesus Christ in his fore- 
sight ordained men, and gave them perpetual authority “to 
teach all things whatsoever He had commanded them,” and they 
and their successors with whom Christ promised to be present 
until the end of the world, were invested with ‘‘authority in 
controversies of the faith,” and they were to decide what was, 
or was not, the sense of the Scriptures. 

If men had continued ‘‘steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship,”’ no difficulties could have occurred, for all dangerous 
contingencies had thus been provided for in that fellowship. 
But men did not so continue, and now the endless variations in 
the interpretation of Scripture have driven some to question the 
inspiration of the Scriptures themselves. For, if they can suc- 
ceed in destroying the impression that the Scriptures were in- 
pired, they will feel little or no interest in determining the true 
sense; or they will take that to be the true meaning which most 
easily falls in with their own whims and feelings. 

Wherever conflicting sects of professed and self-styled Chris- 
tians ure contending for what they suppose to be the true sense 
of Scripture, there, in that very place, or nation, the most active 
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mental preparation is going on for the open and undisguised de- 
nial of the inspiration of God’s word. 

While they are with heat and strife asserting this to be the 
sense of Scripture, and denying that, the calm observer steps 
in, and says: “I do not think that you believe yourselves jin 
the inspiration of the Bible, whose meaning you are disputing 
about. If you did believe that God inspired the Bible, you 
never could suppose that God would allow the object He had in 
inspiring it, to be defeated, by leaving it to men ‘unstable and 
unlearned’ to put their private construction on it, and to wrest 
to their destruction what He meant for their salvation. If you 
' did believe the Bible to be God’s own Word, that belief would 
consecrate it in your eyes, and hinder you from finding, and 
proving, and splitting hairs, and quarrelling over it, like special 
pleaders, or less learned counsel. If you believed the Bible to 
be inspired, the real undoubted utterance of God, you would also 
believe, that, as in the case with human laws, the Divine Author 


of that code had established some authority, living and speak- 
ing on the earth, to determine its sense, maintain its integrity, 
free it from constructional contradictions, and enforce its pre- 
cepts, and apply them to cases as they might arise.” 

And thus it is that the scandalous conflicts and contradictions 
of sectarian and heretical interpretation degrade God’s word 


into a “bone of contention,”’ and create an impression on the 
minds of thoughtful men, that the conflicting sects and parties 
do not themselves believe in the inspiration of what they con- 
tend about. And that this is true, may be proved from the fact 
well known, that the whole sectarian world outside the Church, 
is heaving and swelling in a great agony of mind respecting 
this question of inspiration. 

Too late for retreat, they see the state of contemptuous in- 
difference with which men begin to treat questions referring to 
the true or false interpretations of Scripture. They have brought 
it to pass that anything may be true or false, and that Scrip- 
ture may be plausibly quoted to sustain any baseness or blas- 
phemy. Too late to satisfy the demand, they see men asking 
for the authority, whose business it is to interpret and deter- 
mine the sense of Scripture. An authority, which the course - 
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of events convinces every man must have been appointed—an 
authority, however, which they have taught. men to undervalue 
or despise. With those who respect the Church as the keeper 
and witness of holy writ, and as the divinely appointed power 
which has authority in controversies of faith, the answer to the 
question, ‘‘On what grounds do you assert the inspiration of the 
* Scriptures?” is very plain. They assert the inspiration of the 
Scriptures upon the authority of the apostles; upon the autho- 
rity of the men who wrote the Scriptures. 

The man who writes a letter conveying information, has a 
right to specify the source from which he derived his informa- . 
tion. The writers of the Scriptures assert their inspiration. 
This assertion is not unfounded or unsupported. Our Lord 
said that His apostles should be endued with power and knowledge 
from on high. And in their acts and sayings they gave evi- 
dence that they had received this endowment. 

The proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures is to men in 
the Church not a mere speculative inference, or abstract argu- 
ment. It is matter of evidence, proved by witnesses, and ex- 
ternal testimony, and internal coherence, and consistency. We 
believe the Scriptures to be inspired because the Apostles said 
so, and because that assertion is verified by acts which God alone 
could have enabled them to perform, and that power God would 
not have given them if they were liars or deceivers. 

But what is the nature of this inspiration? How far does it 
extend? Were they inspired as to facts or doctrines, as to 
principles or details, as to the words they used, or the substance 
of the thoughts they conveyed in words? 

In the warfare which has arisen since private interpreters 
have started on their various voyages of discovery to take pos- 
session of certain parts of Scripture in their own name and for 
their own purposes, oceans of ink, and anger, and ignorant in- 
aptitudes, have deluged the world. We cannot wade through 
waters, which, said to be derived from heavenly fountains, have 
sunk stinking and stagnant into a malarious morass, and proved 
by their unwholesomeness their earthly origin. We would fain 
leave the quagmire of contentious comment, and sectarian and 
‘heretical speculation, to those whose tastes, morals, and sensi- 

26 ; 
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bilities, are not offended by the profitless and unclean explo- 
ration. . 

But knowing the ingredients in that foul and seething swamp, 
a stern sense of duty requires us to specify a few, that the un- 
wary may not be caught by any false light that plays upon its 
surface. The theory of a verbal inspiration must not be followed. 
No false light is more liable to mislead than this. The advo- 
cates of this theory profess to believe that the very words that 
were to be used by Scriptural writers, were suggested to the 
writer's mind by God; and that, in fact, God used the writer 
as a mere machine, and evoked certain sounds or words from 
him at will, as we evoke certain notes from an instrument or 
an organ when we touch the keys, after it has been inflated. It 
would be folly to suppose that the very words were suggested, 
for words are evanescent and treacherous; and if they were the 
results of inspiration, and if the very words were inspired, then 
no other words but the original ones could be regarded as reve- 
lation, and we should have no Bible; for a translation is not 
always a series of equivalents, and the mass of men have no 
knowledge of the original words. 

There is no idolatry like that of the Book-worshippers, who, 
passing over the sense and spirit of revelation, checked and 
digested by the qualifications which the different Books supply, 
undertake to assert the inspiration of every word, and to idolize 
the letter, which is perishable and variable, instead of the uni- 
form and well-considered meaning derived from it, which alone 
is invariable, and cannot fail. 

At present, among idolators of the Bible, this absurdity of 
verbal inspiration extensively prevails. They are led to it by 
the necessity of their own position. They worship the Bible 
without note or comment, and make themselves its interpreters ; 
they are therefore obliged, in order to procure acceptance for 
their follies or fancies, to allege the plenary and precise inspi- 
ration of every letter or word. They fix upon a word, and build 
a pile of speculation upon it, and claim inspiration for the word, 
that the reflex glory of the inspiration they suppose, may shing 
upon their own speculations. Very often, when you look at 
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the word in the original, there is no foundation for their folly, 
and you find their theory founded upon a figure of speech, or 
play upon words, which may be tolerated in the translation, but 
has no counterpart in the original, which alone they suppose to 
be inspired. 

It is thus that a numerous sect have built up a theory about 
immersion, upon the supposition that Baptism must mean a 
plunging under, or immersion in the water; whereas, in the 
Greck Testament, we find that men are said to Baptize, or wash 
their hands, by having water poured upon them from a vessel 
by a by-stander. If we admit a verbal inspiration of the Greek 
text, we must then have inspired translators, who shall be di- 
vinely enabled to give the exact equivalents for every originally 
inspired Greek and Hebrew word. And as there have been 
many translations and different versions, we shall then require 
another inspiration of the man who is about to choose a Bible 
for himself, to enable him to select that version which faithfully 
represents the original text. 

Thus do the supporters of this theory, to which they are 
driven by their own real, though unacknowledged want of an 
authority, competent and commissioned to translate and ex- 
pound Scripture; thus such are driven into absurdity and folly, 
rather than admit that they want help which the Church was 
established and appointed to give “to unstable and unlearned 
inquirers”’ after truth. 

The question with which we started, however, still recurs. 
What is meant by attributing inspiration to Scripture? And 
that question we can answer without embarrassment, puzzling 
and confounding as it is to all those who stand outside the Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. 

While the Church rejects the idea of an inspiration attaching 
to words and phrases, which are only vehicles of the truth, con- 
veying ideas to us, and valueless in themselves, as a husk, or 
shell, or algebraic sign, she asserts, that the spiritual truths 
and doctrines enunciated in Scripture are of divine origin, and 
that they were suggested or revealed to the evangelical and 
apostolical writers of the Scriptures by the Spirit of God. 
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This revelation of the substance of Scriptural truth, as for 
instance, the incarnation, which may be called the central mys- 
tery, is the fountain from which all other truth proceeds. The 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ, Baptism, faith, re- 
pentance, laying on of hands, the resurrection of the dead, and 
eternal judgment, these must have been revealed to Saint Paul 
by a sensible miracle, which would prevent him from confound- 
ing them with the conclusions of his own mind. 

When the disciples felt that peculiar sensation which they 
describe as their hearts ‘‘burning within them”’ on the way to 
Emmaus, and when Saint Paul heard, while prostrated on the 
road to Damascus, a voice pleading with him and commanding 
him what to do, this sensation and this voice were to them in- 
dubitable proofs of God’s presence with them. It is credible 
that they never could mistake any other sensation, or any other 
voice for the true one. The occurrence of this sensation, or 
the sounding of that awful voice again, in Saint Paul’s inner or 
outer ear, would be, after our Lord’s ascension, still a proof of 
the Divine presence; and the thoughts then suggested, would be 
as unmistakably a revelation, as that opening of the Scripture, 
and those directions to Saint Paul, which accompanied their first 
experience of them by the Apostles. 

We do not pretend to say, that this is the way the writers of 
the Scriptures were inspired; but, we assert, in this way, by the 
recurrence of these well-remembered, and once sensibly miracu- 
lous visitations, they might be enabled to distinguish the thoughts 
with which God inspired them, from the conclusions of their 
own minds, without error or admixture of human wisdom. 

But being inspired as to the substance of principal truths, 
they each retained their own manner of expression, and the 
peculiarities which mark and individualize their several styles. 
And it is a high mark of the wisdom which gave us the revela- 
tion, that we are not left to one form of expression, nor one pe- 
culiarity of style in their enunciation. The different sets of 
words in which we have “the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ’’ announced to us, enable us to take the kernel of the 
sense-out of the husk of the words; and if we find that kernel 
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a little shapeless or imperfect in Saint Paul's revelation of it, 
Saint James or Saint John, or Saint Peter, will, in their speci- 
mens of the fruit of the tree of divine knowledge, supply us with 
the true form, or correct, or indicate the deficiency. We do 
not care, what series of ideas are introduced into the minds of 
a given number of men, if they have been previously unfamiliar 
with them, and have received them under various circumstances, 
_ they will report of them differently. The series of new and un- 
familiar ideas introduced by inspiration into the minds of men 
like the Apostles, would share the same fate when they came to 
record them. Any one who wished to discover what had been 
introduced would carefully compare their reports, and correct- 
ing, one by the other, and the third by both, would arrive at a 
full and comprehensive understanding of the ideas that had been 
originally presented. 

And this is what it is the Church’s business to do, with the 
revelations and principles of Christian doctrine made to the 
evangelists and Apostles. The wisdom of God is manifold, and 
it was revealed to the Apostles in a manifold way. The records 
of apostolic inspiration are to be searched, the individual views 
combined and harmonized, and then through the agency of 
preaching and catechizing, the manifold wisdom of God is to be 
made known by the Church to the world. This search, and 
this comparison of spiritual things with spiritual, is to be made 
by the authorities of the Church, who are commanded to teach 
and preach all things, that Christ commanded them, in order 
that they may be enabled to put together for the “unstable and 
unlearned”’ the disjecta membra, the scattered members of the 
body of sound words and doctrine, and so be able to teach them 
without omissions or contradictions. 

And another search is permitted to those who hear and learn. 
But it is a search limited to the privilege of seeing whether these 
things are so. That kind of search which made the Bereans 
noble, in Saint Paul’s estimation and report of them. Men who 
have many prejudices, and many preconceived notions derived 
from authors of various heresies and divisions, go to Scripture 
with them, and are displeased with any teacher who tells them 
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that Scripture, rightly interpreted, does not sanction them. In 
this they err. If they spent their time prayerfully and teacha- 
bly in learning the one, ancient, traditional, invariable and true 
system, which the Apostles were commanded to teach, and did 
teach, they might then go to Scripture with it with pleasure 
and advantage, and find that, indeed, these things were so. 
There can be absolutely and positively but one true system, that 
cannot be discovered tuitatively without tremendous risk, if so 
discoverable at all. It must be received humbly from its guar- 
dian and depository, the Church, which is ‘the pillar and ground 
of the truth.” Every such search that is made, will display the 
wonderful conformity of the Church’s system of truth, to all 
parts of holy Scripture. 

The evil results of Bibliolatry, and presumptuous, private in- 
terpretation, are seen in the terrible reaction against the Bible, 
which is rising among those who have been disgusted by the 
perversions and follies of private and sectarian interpreters, who, 
by presenting the Bible as an object of worship, are provoking 
an assault against the inspiration of that Blessed Book. The 
value of this worship of the Bible may be tested, however, in a 
very simple way, by referring to the text just quoted. 

We hear a great deal about the duty of obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, and the obligation to search-the Oracles of 
God for uncorrupted truth. Some of this is sincere; more of 
this idolatry of the Bible is mistaken; still more is the cant of 
the day, which men, “‘who care for none of these things,’’ fall 
into, because it is popular. 

Take it all as real, let us test the worth of this professed re- 
spect for the Bible. Men worship the Bible as the word of 
truth, each man consults it as an oracle, and puts his own con- 
struction on its responses. The Bible itself, when asked, What 
is truth? says, the “Church is the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” Do those who worship the Bible, believe the Bible, 
when it testifies against itself in favor of the Church as the rest 
and support of Divine Revelation? Or do they think the truth 
which the living God left to the Church, can live where there 
are only endless contradictions? 
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The Scriptures, therefore, given by inspiration of God, can 
be profitable for “doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness,” mainly and chiefly only, when its 
rules and meaning have been systematized and reduced to such 
order and harmony, as will permit their ready application to 
cases where the man of God stands at the intersection of con- 
flicting texts, or opposing rules or laws of action, looking not 
for the weight of testimony, or the balance of probabilities, but 
for the decisions of that authority, which disperses doubts about 
our destination, and will not leave faith to fail, saying: “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it.” 

Men, misled by a mere metaphor, speak of the Scriptures as a 
chart. So they are to every one who understands their uses. 
But even a good seaman, when in a dangerous passage, is willing 
to give up his chart for a competent pilot. When any man has 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, gathered out of Scrip- 
ture, and arranged in an orderly and harmonious manner, in his 
mind, then he has a view of doctrine and duty, and taking the 
teachings of the Church as his pilot, he can guide his course 
with discretion. 

But if he despises the authority which was left to teach what 
Christ commanded, and undertakes to make his own digest of 
the laws and principles he is to walk by, we may be sure that 
he will not be thorouglily furnished unto all good works. That 
he will most certainly need the correction, the reproof, the in- 
struction in righteousness, which the Scriptures are profitable 
for, when rightly and fully understood. 

The man who thus sets up as a private interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, and despises the authority, which is the pillar and ground 
of the truth, will eventually experience the fate of the man, 
who, in undertaking to act as his own lawyer, found that he 
had a fool for a client. 

Hence the vital import of a Creed, or symbol of faith. The 
Heidelberg Catechism, based as it is upon the teachings of the 
Holy Catholic Church, is a sure and safe pilot. Its interpreta- 
tion of Scripture comes to us as the voice of the Church. More 
than any other uninspired work, it contains the very essence of 
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the Holy Scriptures. It has a vitality and power almost divine. 
In it, the Reformed Church has a heritage of priceless value. 
The mind stored with its precious truths need not err, because 
thereby we know the Scriptures, and the power of God. 





Arr. VI—THE SATANIC BACK-GROUND IN REDEMPTION. 


BY REV. SAMUEL H. GIESY, A.M., PHILADELPHIA. 


Satan isnomyth. Neither our faith nor our fears are directed 
to unrealities. Faith is the soul’s repose on the great verities 
centering in an actualized Redemption from the power which ori- 
ginally brought in the curse. Fear is the soul’s full realization 
of that impersonated antagonism working its destruction, to be 
opposed and resisted. The spirit of negation, seeking to exalt 
itself above all that is called God—the great Anti-Deus, and 
the recognized Anti-Christ of post-Christianity—is not a fig- 
ment of the imagination, airy nothingness, but the dark back- 
ground both of the sacred Scriptures, and the great deliverance 
they reveal. The very form of the Scriptures is ruled by this 
pre-historic fact, in which Redemption finds its deep necessity. 

The doctrine of the Devil is not incorporated as an article in 
the Christian Creed. Certainly not. It is the dogma lying 
back of, and necessitating the dogma of the “Son of God.” 
Faith is the realm, not of unrest and resistance, but true repose. 
The soul reposes in its Saviour, and the grace which bringeth 
salvation, not in its antagonist, and the work which bringeth 
damnation. Satan is a disturbing, disorganizing, demoralizing 
activity, self-opposed to God, and seeking to put every thing 
beside in opposition to Him. To be believed in is he; not, 
however, in the sense of quiet surrender to his deceiving and 
destructive will, but a tremendous reality to be warred against, 
and from whose power deliverance is to be earnestly desired 
and sought. Because the dark power over against which Re- 
demption is set, the dogma of Satan finds no place in the Creed. 
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His kingdom is that organic power of evil, against which the 
Creed itself is a solemn protest and self-committal. 

There seems to be a frivolous prejudice, if, indeed, it be no- 
thing worse, against all avowal of belief in the Devil. The 
virus of Rationalism has been working insidiously here against 
the true and ancient faith. The following extract from a reli- 
gious paper, will show how this Rationalistic spirit, across the 
waters, has been lifting itself up against Church order and 
faith : 

“The Kingdom of Hanover, ecclesiastically, holds the Lu- 
theran faith. Its cultus having been impregnated with a Ra- 
tionalistic element, some of the leading divines of the State 
Church were instructed by the authorities to prepare a new Li- 
turgy, which should harmonize better with orthodox Lutheran- 
ism. But a large part of the people, retaining the leaven of a 
laxer faith, strenuously resist its introduction. As a conse- 
quence, the Church of Hanover has been thrown into a violent 
fermentation. The Protestantische Kirchenzeitung of Berlin, 
gives the following as an instance connected with this opposi- 
tion. In Hoya, Hanover, a tailor, named Kole, wanted to have 
his children baptized on New Year’s day. The officiating minis- 
ter proceeded without interruption, until he propounded the 
question about a personal Devil. Instead of answering in the 
affirmative, the father declared that he knew nothing of a per- 
sonal Devil, and wanted his children to be baptized without the 
avowal of his belief in this article. The baptismal ceremony 
came to astgnd-still. The minister took the man into a private 
chamber, and tried to reason with him, but without success. 
He took his children home unbaptized. The fathers of several 
other families, having children to baptize, requested the minis- 
ter to administer baptism without this question, stating that if 
he refused they would address a remonstrance to the Superior 
Council (Ober-Kirchenrath); and if that would prove ineffectual, 
that they would have their children baptized in a Reformed 
Church in Bremen.” 

It is not at all likely that these Rationalistic parents succeeded 
any better in the Reformed Church of Bremen. There would 
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scarcely be any abatement in a genuinely Reformed Church of 
the old demand of formally ‘renouncing the Devil and his 
works,” as coming up in the Baptismal service. Not to that 
quarter of the globe is this dangerous heresy confined. If so, 
we might let the Germans fight their own battles. But it has 
crept into the theological thought and literature of our own 
land. 

Following the universal faith of the Church, as expressed in 
the earliest Liturgies, and incorporated into those of the Re- 
formation period, this old question, touching the renunciation 
of the Devil, has been retained most properly in the Baptismal 
and Confirmation forms of the Provisional, and likewise the Re- 
vised Liturgy. Apprehending the terrific fact of sin under its 
true Scriptural representation—the outworking of Satanic op- 
position to God and good—the Reformed Church could not be 
true to Christianity, and break, at this point, with the truth of 
all ages. It apprehends an organic power of evil lying back of 
the redemption in Christ, and from which deliverance is thereby 
to be effected, and so authoritatively teaches. 

The doctrine of grace necessarily takes its complexion from 
the doctrine of sin. If evil, in its Satanic personification, 
is a myth, then redemption, in its divine-human’ embodiment, 
must also be a myth. “But if it be an organized empire, with 
a personal head—a power, wise, wily, and deceitful, not only 
inherent in the fallen human heart, but swaying a dominant 
sceptre over the affairs of the world, nothing short of a personal 
divine Redeemer can deliver us.’’ There can be no proper faith 
in the Redemption itself, where there is not full belief in the 
personal presence and activity of the Devil, by this very work 
in a personal Saviour overwhelmed.* Luther was not wrong 
in making belief in Satan a test of soundness in a Christian 
teacher. His direct question in such cases was, ‘‘ Does he be- 


* “ As there is [in the Pelagian anthropological view just held up to censure] no 
erganic power of the Devil or kingdom of darkness, for men to be delivered from, 
so there will be no organic redemption either, no objective historical order of grace, 
in the bosom and through the power of which this salvation is to go forward.” J. 
W. Nevin, D.D., Theo. Vindication of the New Liturgy, p. 86. 
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lieve in the Devil?’ He was perfectly right in going on the 
assumption, that no man believed in Christ, who did not believe 
in a personal Devil, and was wholly unfit for the office of a 
Christian teacher in any position. How strong was his own 
faith in this direction, and how earnestly he contended with the 
powers of darkness, was evinced in the well known incident in 
the castle of Wartburg. It was strong faith that so aroused 
that heroic spirit. However it may be with others, we have 
never been able to laugh at his flinging his inkstand at the head 
of the Arch-destroyer. 

The Scriptures uniformly represent this antagonism of evil 
under the form of an infernal embodiment. Names stand for 
realities. They represent entities. They do mean something- 
The representations of the Bible, through its manifold and age. 
long revelations, are significantly one here. It puts Satan be- 
fore us, always and everywhere, not as an evil influence merely, 
but as “the evil one;” not } zovydca—a perverse and wicked 
disposition, but 6 zompog¢—the wicked one,—the spirit of nega- 
tion opposing itself to God. The ground-work of the fall was 
no bad disposition, no principle of evil simply in man. The 
Scriptural account sets it forth as the work of a Titanic power 
outside of and distinct from man. The fall itself never would 
have been possible, except for this external power of evil, insi- 
diously creeping upon him, and working his moral overthrow. 
This is the very dogma of Original Sin—the Devil springing in 
upon our nature, the dominion of a foreign and destructive 
power. The proof of this lies in the temptation itself. Hence 
Eve’s confession: “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.”’ 
St. Paul pronounces the same judgment in the case: “‘ The ser- 
pent beguiled Eve through his subtilty.’’ (2 Cor. xi. 3.) True 
to this Scriptural deliverance, the Heidelberg Catechism de- 
clares it to have come in “by the instigation of the Devil.” 

Nor is the temptation of the second Adam to be resolved into 
any such internal conflict with self-suggested thoughts of self- 
indulgence, vain-glory, and ambition. If it be utterly incon- 
ceivable with the character and position of the first, that he 
should have been his own tempter, how much more even should 
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this be the case with the second Adam! Standing in the sphere, 
not of our fallen, but normal humanity, the temptation of the 
second Adam in the wilderness, as of the first Adam in the gar- 
den, must have come, not from within, but from without. Arch- 
bishop Trench, in a work recently published, “Studies in the 
Gospels,” says: “‘We cannot conceive of the temptation of the 
first Adam reaching him except from without. That he should 
have been his own tempter, is irreconcilable even with the mere 
negative holiness which we ascribe to him. It would have been 
infinitely more inconsistent with the more positive holiness of 
the second Adam.” In its triple, and each time more intensi- 
fied form, it was evidently, not from a disposition of an evil cha- 
racter within, but a power, seeking the overthrow of the second, 
as of the first and fallen Adam. Utterly inconsistent with this 
Biblical view, is this false idea, so currently and so dogmatically 
asserted, that the only Devil there is in the world is the Devil 
which every man carries ii his own breast. Was the Devil, 
who assailed our Lord so unsuccessfully in the wilderness, sim- 
ply evil, under this impersonal form? How, then, is that ter- 
rific conflict reduced to a mere scenic display—a sort of sham 
fight! 

But giving Satan such terrific personality even, could Christ 
have been overthrown? This is as much as asking: Was the 
temptation itself a reality ora sham? There can be no tempta- 
tion where there is no peccability. Absolute holiness is proof 
against evil, and thus beyond the power of being tempted. 
Christ was not absolute Deity, but God standing under the con- 
ditions, limitations, and weaknesses of humanity. The impos- 
sibility of sinning, the scholastic expression for which was, 
“Non posse peccare’’—this attribute of untemptable and un- 
trembling holiness—belongs to God alone. The possibility of 
not sinning, the “‘posse non peccare” of the Schoolmen, and 
which is only the negative form of putting the matter—the pos- 
sibility of failure in the exercise of moral freedom—belonged to 
man in his normal state, fresh sprung from his Creator’s hand. 
It was a privative condition of his being. Self-determination 
may be a determination in the wrong direction. Wherever there 
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is a human will, there is and must be the possibility of its wrong, 
as well as right exercise. Christ was thoroughly human: a 
factor in the wonderful constitution of His Person, not to be 
lost sight of for a single moment. The temptability of Christ 
grew out of His peccability; His peccability out of the realness 
of the human side of His being. ‘‘ What is less than infinite is 
temptable and peccable; Christ’s humanity was less than infi- 
nite, therefore His humanity might have been overthrown.”’ 
This tremendous possibility, in-midst the most potent and re- 
peated temptations, never became an actuality. And here al- 
ready, in the very sphere of our moral and spiritual life, was 
Christ’s first and continuous victory over Satan achieved, long 
before it was ultimately completed in the sphere of the physical 
life, of which, however, it was a prophecy and sure pledge. 
This view of the matter is presented by Dr. Ullmann, in his 
“Sinlessness of Jesus,’ where the thought is so clearly and 
learnedly brought out, that Christ’s sinlessness was not a nega- 
tive quality simply as to sin, but a positive and demonstrated 
character in that direction—an actualized power against sin and 
over sin under the terrible pressure of the personal Tempter, 
the sorest and most real temptations, and the fearful possibility 
of a different issue altogether. And that these earjjer conflicts 
with Satan in the sphere of the human will were terrific realities, 
is evider.t from the fact that at no time does He fall back upon 
His reserved attributes of Divinity, but opposes to them only 
the same moral activity and spiritual helps, which we do our- 
selves possess. Thus, and thus only, does the result of the 
temptation in our Victorious Headship become so significant, 
and the power of hope to us, and not despair. 

Evil is not an impersonal principle merely, but has a personal 
head, and is an organized power in the world’as now consti- 
tuted; and, if ever overthrown, must be overthrown in this 
headship. ‘Take the names by which Satan is spoken of in the 
Bible; and it is utterly impossible to conceive of him as an 
evil principle simply, much less a mythical character. The 
names embody too much of a terrific reality for anything of 
that kind. They hold up to the terrified imagination nothing 
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of a fanciful and fictitious character. They show him up as 
the fearful embodiment of all antagonism to God—6 dpywy rod 
xdapov tovtov of St. John’s Gospel; 6 dpywy ric éFovatas rob 
dspo¢ of St. Paul; also his 4 ¢Goveta rod exdrovg; also the rdv 
td xodrog &yovta tod davdrov of Hebrews ii. 14. They give 
him personal names; ascribe to him personal attributes, and 
steadily speak of him under a personal form.* 

Every kingdom has its headship. The power is enthroned 
in the acknowledged chieftain. The whole power of the Rus- 
sian empire is invested in the Czar. He wields immense autho- 
rity; is a mighty potentate; moves subordinate powers all over 
his vast kingdom. The kingdom of darkness has its headship. 
It has its “principalities and powers,”’ too, obeying the great 
leader’s voice, to whom the titular dignity of embodied autho- 
rity is given. He is called, as we have seen, in one place, ‘‘the 
Prince of this world,” setting forth both the personality of his 
evil character, and the-sphere of his evil operations; “the Prince 
of the power of the air,” indicating his control even of outward 
nature, making it do his malignant behests; “the god of this 
world,” “the ruler of darkness,” ‘‘the power of death,”’ indi- 
cating the mastery of God, the overthrow of truth, the estab- 
lishment of misrule, the complete domination of sin and death, 
to be his infernal and inveterate purpose; ‘the man of sin,” 
pointing to his use of a now disordered and perverted moral na- 
ture to bring the whole human world under his usurpation, by 
intensifying opposition, lifting man up against his Creator and 
God, whose will alene he ought to obey; ‘‘principalities and 
powers,” designating the diversity and multiplicity of the dia- 
bolizing agencies under his authority and direction. 

In the use of these and kindred names, the Scriptures put 
the personality and activity of Satan before us as a terrific 
reality. The dark back-ground of Redemption is sin and guilt; 
the back-ground of sin is Satan. Its end is deliverance from 
the power of the Devil—the breaking of this yoke of bondage. 


* “The Devil is not merely evil in this or that particular relation; it is evil in and 
for itself, the evil spirit as such. The Devil is not merely one evil creation, not one 
demon among many, but the evil principle itself in persona.” Martensen’s Christian 
Dogmatics, p. 90; Clark’s translation. 
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The sceptre must be wrested from this Prince of darkness. 
This usurping lord must be conquered in his own dominions. 
This spoiler must be “‘spoiled’”’ by the Stronger, and an open 
show of this triumph made. 

This embodiment of Satanic malice and mischief must be met 
by a counter embodiment of the delivering Power. A personal 
Devil requires a personal Deliverer. This necessity was met in 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. It could not have been met 
in any other way. The case needed such an intervention—an 
actual linking of the powers of God to the broken and disor- 
dered powers of humanity, because the evil which wrought its 
ruin stands forth in such a real, malignant headship. The 
kingdom of grace, with its mighty Headship in Christ, is only 
to be apprehended itself a grand reality, as it is thus conceived 
to be antagonizing and contesting this world’s possession, not 
with evil in a vague, general, and, more or less, ideal, but per- 
sonal and enthroned form. 

The spoiling process must take place in the very sphere of 
being and activity, where Satan wrought his work of ruin. 
Human nature and a thorough human life must be the theatre 
of this momentous conflict. From the beginning of the race, 
human life has been the sphere of Satan’s activity. 

The vast endowment of intelligence and will carries with it 
the tremendous prerogative and responsibility of self-determi- 
nation. Satan stood originally in such a relation to his Creator. 
His will was not created evil; but, in its wrong and independent 
action, he made it evil. Hé determined himself in this wrong 
and independent exercise of his intelligence and will against 
God. But his sinful activity stayed not with setting himself at 
variance with God. Wherever there is a created will, he seeks 
to turn it into the same channel of independence and opposition. 

No sooner is man created, than we find Satan obtruding his 
presence and activity. The Divine ideal in man’s creation was 
his complete realization of the law of holy obedience as the law 
of his true destiny. The very conditions of such an experiment 
must be intelligence and will—the capacity of judgment and 
the power of self-determination. It could not possibly hold 
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under any other form, These attributes, with the correlative 
danger, their wrong exercise, held in the original constitution 
of man. He was made in the image of God. By this we are 
to understand the actual endowment of that intelligence and 
will, entering as constituent and indispensable elements into the 
full establishment or fearful loss of moral freedom. The will 
as a self-determining thing beyond or outside of God, is the 
greatest and highest of all creations—nearest like God Himself 
—a kind of microcosm of God, concentering in itself the image 
of God. 

The terrific possibility of failure inheres in every created 
will. Satan, in his self-perverted and perverting activity, de- 
termines in man’s case to make it a mournful actuality. Self- 
opposed, he will seek to bring this highest of God's creatures 
into alike antagonism with God. To lift him up to this dizzy 
height of formally declaring his independence of God only to 
plunge him into the frightful abyss of sin and misery below, 
Satan appeals both to the consciousness and gain of such self- 
activity. “For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” 

The moment was a critical one. The destiny of a human 
world trembled in the balance. The most tremendous issues 
were involved. In the sphere of human life and the elevated 
range of intelligence and evil, the conflict was for Divine or 
Satanic mastery. The sad result is before us. Man was 
“spoiled” of his high moral qualities. They do, indeed, re- 
main, but always under a perverted and perverting form. 
Under the deceptive pretence of becoming more free and inde- 
pendent, man has become, in his whole activity, more slavish 
and bound. His fall has rivetted upon him the laws of sin and 
death. He has put himself under the power of a will disorder- 
ing and demonizing. His liberty has been swept away. An- 
other lords it over him. Led captive at the will of this tyrant- 
master, the activities of his life are ever self-destructive. Every 
movement tends to wider separation from God and wilder dis- 
cord, in the more fearful enthronement of the powers of evil. 
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How now shall this spoiler of man’s priceless “goods’’ be 
himself, like-a vanquished army, stripped of his spoils? How 
shall this master-spirit of all wickedness, who succeeded in thus 
springing the laws of sin over all the activities of our being, be 
defeated in his destructive aims? How shall we be delivered 
from the power of the Devil? 

It is very clear that the sphere of any such conflict, answer- 
ing the ends in view, must take place in the very sphere of the 
original disaster and defeat. The mastery of Satan over hu- 
“ manity is to be contested again in the sphere of humanity. The 
victory must be achieved where the sin and fall had been ef- 
fected, in the form of veritable manhood. Our Champion-hero 
must be in the “likeness of men.’’ Our Deliverer must be man. 
It was in the sphere of the flesh that the defeat took place; in 
the sphere of the flesh must victory be won. The conflict could 
not be carried forward in any other order of beings. Hence it 
is said, Christ ‘‘took not on Him the nature of angels; but He 
took on Him the seed of Abraham.” Actual humanity must 
again be matched against Satanic malice and power. 

As the crown and consummation of the whole work of crea- 
tion, the Incarnation would have taken place even if man had 
not sinned. We cannot say that the fact of sin created the ne- 
cessity for the Incarnation. That would be to conceive of the 
whole work of Redemption as an afterthought with God—some- 
thing unawares sprung in to head off Satan. Whereas the fact 
of sin only determined the actual and attendant circumstances 
of that Incarnation. 

Redemption must be carried forward victoriously to its last 
end. The last power of Satan must be destroyed. Suffering 
and death inhere in sin. Its fearful penalty was, ‘‘In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The answering 
echo to this, we have in St. Paul’s pregnant expression, “‘ Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.”’ 
Suffering and death, therefore, were not incidents in the work 
of Redemption, but its absolute condition—the very form which 
it must take. Sin had sprung the laws of death in upon our 
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human life. Because of sin, humanity is suffering, dying hu- 
manity. Death reigns from Adam onward. The head sinned 
and died, and the members in the head. 

Placing Himself in the sphere, Christ places Himself under 
this dreadful necessity, of humanity. There is no outlet for 
Him, as there is none for us. There is no escape for Him from 
the grave, as there is none for us. He must die, as we must. 
It is sin’s bitter curse—its terrible power. Our complete de- 
liverance requires the breaking of this power. This is only 
possible by our Lord Himself coming temporarily under its 
power—stooping to conquer. 

The Cross was a dark necessity in the way of human redemp- 
tion. It was the only method by which Satanic “ principalities 
and powers’? could be vanquished, and, as the vanquished, 
made to give back the dominion they had usurped in the sphere 
of our human life. Our Deliverer must Himself die, because 
He entered really into the lot of our human life, and, that 
dying, He might exhaust the penalty and live again, and, liv- 
ing again, declare Himself in the fulness of His glorious 
triumph, “ The Resurrection and the Life.” There was no 
other way for His entrance into His mediatorial glory. To the 
despondent disciples, so slow to apprehend the bitter reality, 
He put this question : “ Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory ?”’ 

There was no other way for us to follow Him into His glory. 
Death must be conquered in Him for us. ‘The last enemy is 
death.”” All other successes in the spere of redemption on 
His part would have been vitiated, had not this last enemy 
been destroyed. The very weapons of Satan are turned against 
him. 

Though the Cross was in the full sense a sacrificial death, yet 

was it not the grand finish to the work of atonement. Had the 
work ended there, it would have ended sadly both for Christ and 
us—2nded darkly. Had the Gospel ended with these words of 
St. Matthew, touching the anxiety and precaution of the Jews 
after the crucifixion. “Pilate said unto them, ye have a watch : 
go your way, make it as sure as ye can: so they went, and 
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made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a 
watch ;” had the event, recorded in the last chapter of the 
synoptical Gospels, and the last two chapters of St. John’s 
Gospel, not transpired, where should our deliverance from the 
power of the Devil be? It is everything to us to know, that 
having really bowed His sacred head in death, He stretched 
forth the nerves of His Almightiness, snapped asunder the bands 
of death, and with His rising lifted up our death-ridden human- 
ity from the gloomy prison-house into which Satan by sin had 
thrust it. This victory over sin and death, beginning with the 
Incarnation and completed in the Resurrection and Ascension, 
constituting the ‘‘obedience even unto death” of a righteous 
and sinless life in midst of the actual conditions of humanity 
itself, forms man’s deliverance from the power of the devil. 

Hence the significance of the glorious fact of our Lord’s Re- 
surrection. Here there was an actual dragging forth of hellish 
forces, when on His triumphal car, the Prince of Life passed 
out through the opened gate-way of death. ‘If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; 
ye are yet in your sins ’’—under the power still of an unbroken 
curse. Christianity is itself then an immense lie, and the 
whole movement of God to our deliverance from the power of 
the Devil an egregious blunder. But not so. “ Having spoiled 
principalities and powers, He ‘made a show of them openly, tri- 

-umphing over them in it.” In this view of the case, a profound 
meaning belongs to these words of St. Paul. 

This Satanic overthrow, however, did not, and could not end 
with this glorious achievement in the Headship of grace. Though 
wielding a shattered sceptre, the powers of darkness are still 
operating in the world. The fruits of the resurrection—victory, 
are to be reaped in the progress of history, only by this work 
of redemption being made a perpetual fact and power in the 
constitution of our fallen world. How was this otherwise pos- 
sible, but under the form of an historical continuance of the re- 
demption itself? Hence the Ascension of Christ, followed by 
the promised descent of the Holy Ghost and the establishment 
of the Christian Church. ; 
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The procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
ascended Son, constituted the Christian Church, the historical . 
form under which this power from God, antagonizing and des- 
tined eventually to subvert the kingdom of evil, finds both 
actual embodiment and efficient operation. The miracle of 
' Pentecost—the birth-day of the Church—was the full enthrone- 
ment in the history of the world of this antagonistic kingdom of 
grace, carrying over thus, in a permanent and perpetual form 
for all time, the power of redemption as originally compre- 
hended in the Person of that victorious and ever-living Head. 
In the sphere of our abnormal human life and history, Satanic 
agencies are still working ruin and death. In the same sphere, 
and under the form of this Divine organization, stands forth 
the contesting, militating and subduing power from God. Here 
we find incessant war authoritatively made on the kingdom of 
Satan. This must be so unless the work of redemption itself 
is to prove a failure. Here we find the presence and activity 
of grace over against the presence and activity of sin projected 
into the very constitution of the world, and perpetuated through 
the ages. It is the Divine form which has been given to our 
deliverance from the power of the Devil, and the very order of 
supernatural grace in which the eventual overthrow of his 
empire holds. There can be no deliverance on the outside. On 
the outside is the reign of terror. The Church is the abode 
and home of the Spirit, and thus the sphere of the operations 
of Divine grace and deliverance. 

It has, as had He who is its living Head, a Divine mission 
in the world. Did He come as St. John emphatically tells us, 
“to destroy the works of the Devil’ (1 John iii. 8)? The 
perpetual fulfilment of this purpose is the mission of the Church. 
It is a militant power on the earth, militating against and 
laboring to overthrow the kingdom of evil at every point. It 
must meet all hostile elements, and overwhelm them with utter 
confusion and defeat. As much is comprehended in the com- 
mon designation, ‘‘ the militant Church,” the Church under the 
leadership of its vietorious Captain, marching through all Sa- 
tanic opposition, along the centuries, to ultimate and complete 
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triumph. As much, too, is involved in the idea and promise 
carried along from age to age, in the designation of the Church 
of the future, “the Church Triumphant.” What is this ‘but 
the promise, borne along in the struggles of the Church, that 
Christ shall put all enemies under His feet, though ‘“‘now we 
see not yet all things put under Him.” 

The head of the Serpent must be bruised and broken wherever 
it is lifted up. In its age-long mission, this is what the Church 
has been doing, thus actualizing the deep purpose of our Lord’s 
Incarnation—the Serpent-Bruiser of the earliest promise. 
Within and without its pale, the mystery of iniquity has been 
wont to show itself—heresy within, and the antagonism of 
worldly powers without. The history of the Church is the dark 
record of these conflicts with internal and external foes—bella 
cum hereticis. Who is prepared to say that in this terrific con- 
flict with the powers of darkness, the history of the last eighteen 
centuries has proved a grand farce, a magnificent sham?- Nay, 
on each side mighty powers are matched—the kingdom of 
Christ over against the kingdom of Satan. 

Personal identification with the Church is the solemn com- 
mittal of one’s self, and those represented in the act, against the | 
empire of Satan. It is throwing off the yoke of a usurper, and 
taking vows of allegiance to the rightful Sovereign. It is proper, 
nay, imperative, that this declaration of determined hostility to 
Satan should be formally announced in the initial Sacrament of 
the Church. Baptism into Christ is the sacramental transfer 
into the kingdom of grace, and, in that sense and to that extent, 
deliverance from the Devil. Hence, properly does the question 
stand in the Baptismal form: “ Dost thou renounce the Devil 
with all his ways and works?’’ It would be anti-Christian in 
its spirit and form, if this were not prominently and distinctly 
incorporated in it. : 

Baptism looks forward always to the complimental act of 
Confirmation. When the child attains full age, it is expected 
that.those representative vows will be personally and voluntarily 
assumed. Their personal assumption commits all such, by their 
own free act, to all that was implied in the original transaction. 
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Hence, most properly this question, in the same form exactly, 
is repeated to the candidate for Confirmation. The Liturgy 
would be Pelagian in its teachings were it omitted in either case- 
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A heresy of the Fourth Century, which, by denying the pro- 
per Divinity of Christ, struck at the doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and for a time threatened to overthrow the foundations of 
the Christian faith; although in the end it served only to bring 
out clearly the true sense of this doctrine as it had been pre- 
viously involved in the consciousness of the Church, and caused 
it to become thus the corner-stone of all positive Catholic theo- 
logy in subsequent ages. It derives its name from Arius, a 
presbyter of Alexandria, who was the immediate occasion of its 
. breaking out at this place, and afterwards spreading into the 
East; but. its real cause and origin are to be sought in the the- 
ological life of the Christian world, as it then stood, under a 
deeper and far more comprehensive view. The Christian con- 
sciousness had very soon come to an apprehension of the Divine 
nature of Christ; there was no difficulty felt in declaring Him 
to be God, without qualification or reserve. Then came, how- 
ever, the question of his hypostatical independence, the relation 
which his higher nature was to be regarded as holding to the 
absolute being of God. Sabellianism, at first view, seemed to 
make the greatest possible account of Christ’s Divinity, by de- 
stroying all distinction between it and the being of God univer- 
sally considered. It saw in Him an incarnation, not of any 
secondary or derived Divine existence, but of the absolute God 
himself. To the Christian consciousness, however, this was 
felt to involve a relapse into Ebionitism, which made the Divine 
in Christ to be a mere outside qualification of His human per- 
son, and overthrew the significance of it entirely for the pur- 
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poses of the world’s redemption. It became thus a reigning 
object, with the third century particularly, to assert, over 
against this false tendency, the real personality of Christ’s 
higher nature; the hypostatic difference of the Son from the 
Father ; and in the prosecution of this purpose, it may be ad- 
mitted, less stress was laid at times than before, on the asser- 
tion of their common Divinity. In these circumstances it be- 
came the great problem of the fourth century, to bring into 
harmonious doctrinal union here the two sides of the truth in 
regard to Christ’s Divine nature, which had been asserted pre- 
viously only in a separate way, and one always more or less at 
the cost of the other; while both were felt, at the same time, to 
be grounded with equal certainty in the Christian faith itself. 
The solution! of the problem lay, of course, between Sabellian- 
ism on the ohe hand, and such a subordination of the Son to 
the Father on the other hand, as might amount to an exclusion 
of the first from the Godhead altogether. The Arian contro- 
versy represents to us the process through which the mighty 
movement, big with the interests of Christianity for all follow- 
ing time, was carried forward to its proper completion. 

The rise of Arianism was favored by the prevalence of the 
theological view, which, in the Eastern Church especially, had 
come to look upon the Divinity of the Son as holding, in one 
form or another, a certain subordination, in the constitution of 
the Trinity, to the Divinity of the Father. Those who had this 
view, joined with it generally an explicit acknowledgment of His 
being God in the proper sense of the term; they only thought 
it necessary to maintain in this way the idea of His full personal 
distinction from the Father. But in opposition to this there 
was now developed an anti-subordination tendency also, as it 
may be called, which saw in this view of Christ’s distinction 
from the Father, peril only to the idea of His equality with the 
Father, and which was ready, therefore, to set its face vigo- 
rously against all such thinking, wherever it might come in 
its way. 

A strenuous representative of this feeling we have in the per- 
son of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria in Egypt; under whom 
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the presbyter, Arius, is first introduced to our notice. A long, 
lean, pale, earnest-looking man, we are told, with a thick head 
of hair, not kept in the best order; a man of rather pleasing 
address, and as it would seem, of somewhat various learning, 
although his knowledge was more superficial than deep. He is 
represented also as being something of a poet; but this can have 
been only in a very outward mechanical way; his nature cer- 
tainly was not of the poetical sort. A Lybian by birth, he yet 
owed his theological training to the East; more particularly it 
appears to Lucian. of Antioch, whose subordination views he 
adopted, and tried to introduce subsequently at Alexandria. 
Here, however, the opposite way of thinking was now predomi- 
nant, although there was still great fear also of Sabellianism. 
After Alexander became bishop, it soon appeared that the two 
men stood seriously apart in their theological opinions with re- 
gard to this great subject. The difference came out fully in a 
diocesan convention held by the bishop, in which he took occa- 
sion, with reference no doubt to the questionable teaching of 
Arius, to set forth his own doctrine of the Trinity, insisting 
particularly on the necessity of maintaining the Divine nature in 
the distinction of the Divine persons. Arius hereupon accused 
Alexander of holding the heresy of Sabellius, and argued from 
the idea of generation that there was a time when the Son was 
not (jv, dre odx Fv 6 vto¢g). He denied thus that he was eternal 
in the same sense with the Father, and maintained likewise that 
his generation did not flow necessarily from the being of God, 
(which would involve, he thought,-a Sabellian consequence,) but 
was to be regarded as flowing in a free way from God's will. 
The production of the Son in this way he held to be out of no- 
thing (2 odx dvtwy), and not out of God, while he placed him 
at the same time above all creatures, represented him to be 
without change, and gave him an intermediate position between 
God and the world, making him to be, through the indwelling 
fulness of God, the fountain of the whole creation in every 
lower view. These latter points, however, borrowed from the 
Christian thinking of the time, he found himself forced after- 
wards to give up, as not agreeing logically with his main posi- 
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tion. In denying to the Son all participation in the actual being 
of God, he could attribute to him only a time existence, in virtue 
of which, then, it was necessary to conceive of him as subject to 
change (tpezrd¢g xat Ghhoewrds ray giow, ws xai advta ta 
oyexd), as imperfect in knowledge, and as capable even of 
falling into sin. 

The convention gave judgment against Arius, but this did 
not end the controversy. He had his party, and spared no 
pains to strengthen it. Alexander wrote against him in vain; 
there was danger of a schism in theChurch. Finally, a council 
was called, consisting of about one hundred bishops, which ex- 
communicated him and all his adherents (a. 321). He now 
left Egypt, and betook himself to the East, where he had reason 
to expect his views would meet with more favor. Letters were 
addressed by him to the Oriental bishops, especially to Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, bespeaking their sympathy, and assuring them 
that they themselves had been condemned along with him in 
Egypt. Alexander, at the same time, sent a circular to the 
Eastern Church, giving information of what had been done in 
his case. Arius went first to Palestine, and afterwards to Nico- 
media, finding every where more kindly reception than he had 
met with in Egypt. Here he wrote his Thalia, a few fragments 
of which have been preserved, and also some songs, designed to 
guard his doctrine among the people. Eusebius tried to bring 
about a reconciliation between him and his bishop; the ques- 
tion was not so important, he thought, but that a little yielding 
on both sides might make room for its satisfactory settlement. 
The Asiatic bishops generally looked at the matter in the same 
way, and used their influence, on different occasions, to have 
Arius restored to his office. Their reigning view of the doctrine 
of the Trinity at this time, has its best representative perhaps 
in Eusebius of Cesarea. He occupied in the main the Orige- 
nistic standpoint, insisted on the subordination of the Son to 
the Father, made the generation of the Son to be an act of 
God's will, and held it to be in this view before all time, but not | 
strictly eternal. He did not like, indeed, the proposition of 
Arius: ““There was atime when the Son was not;’’ and shrank 
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generally from his way of sundering Him who is called the ex- 
press image of the Father from the Father Himself. Still for 
his thinking ‘the idea of the Godhead was complete in the 
Father—and it appeared to him Sabellian error to suppose that 
the Father might pass over His own proper being to the Son. 
From this standpoint he sought to restore peace between Alex- 
ander and Arius. Relying on the good offices of his Eastern 
friends, Arius himself seems now also to have returned again to 
Alexandria. But there was no reconciliation. The controversy 
went forward in Egypt as before. 

In the meantime, the Emperor Constantine had it in his mind 
to make a visit to that country; but hearing of the theological 
commotions which were at work there, he considered it prudent 
to have them out of the way before he undertook the journey, 
and for this purpose sent his court bishop, Hosius, in advance, 
with a letter to Alexander and Arius, exhorting them to become 
reconciled. In this letter, reflecting of course the judgment of 
the Asiatic bishops, he treats the subject of their quarrel as one 
of very little importance, and sees no reason why it should be 
allowed to disturb their Christian fellowship, and break up the 
peace of the Church. It was not long, however, till his eyes 
were opened by the course of events, and by the representations 
probably of Hosius, to see that the question involved for the 
whole Church a great deal more than he had at first supposed. 
Finally, the only proper remedy for the case seemed to be the 
calling of a general council, where the bishops of the whole 
Christian world should be invited to come together, and take 
part in settling what was felt to have become a vital difficulty 
for the universal Church. This First Oecumenical Council, as 
it is called, met at Nice in the year 325. It was composed of 
three hundred and eighteen bishops, mainly Oriental. Here, 
as all the world knows, Arius and his party were met with 
overwhelming defeat. Very few of the bishops, not more than 
twenty-two, it is said, were found to agree in full with his views. 
The rest might not all have been prepared to go with Alexan- 
der at every point, but when it came to the main question in 
controversy—the participation of the Son in the essence of the 
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Father—they could not hesitate on which side to cast their 
vote. Their Christian consciousness was stronger for them 
here than all speculative difficulties. A confession of Arian 
sound, drawn up by Eusebius of- Nicomedia, was rejected with 
horror, and in place of it was adopted that great bulwark of the 
Christian faith, the Nicene Creed, as it has been since known— 
strengthened by the addition to its first draught of the term 
onooverog, to cut off all possible ambiguous apprehension. Here 
we have a real dogmatic movement in the Christian world; what 
lay in the faith of the Church previously was now brought to 
doctrinal expression as it had never been before. From this 
time on, the relation of the Son to the Father must be held to 
be one of full equality as well as full distinction. He is ‘be- 
gotten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very God; begotten, not made; of one sub- 
stance (6no0ber0¢) with the Father, by whom all things were 
made.” So much has been settled and fixed for us by this ever 
memorable confession of Nice. 

Among those who showed themselves particularly active in 
favor of the formula, stood conspicuous the youthful Athanasius, 
now deacon of the Alexandrian Church, who already gave signs 
of the herculean strength, which«he was destined to put forth 
in its defence in subsequent years. Arius and two other bishops 
who refused to sign the confession, were excluded from the com- 
munion of the Church, and banished into Illyrium. All writings 
of Arius must be given up to be burned on pain of death; and 
his followers were stigmatized (at the same time) with the name 
of Porphyrians, that is, enemies of Christianity. The confes- 
sion was a vast victory in favor of the truth. It soon appeared, 
however, that it was not sufficient of itself to bring to an end 
the theological controversy out of which it grew. The Asiatic 
bishops awaited only for a favorable opportunity to take ground 
against the term éuooua:og. At first the Emperor showed a 
disposition to maintain rigorously the authority of the council. 
The orthodox cause might be said to be strengthened also, when 
Athanasias, the soul of the movement, was made bishop of 
Alexandria, in the room of Alexander, who had died soon after 
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his return from Nice. Gradually, however, a change took place 
in the condition of affairs. The Emperor was surrounded con- 
tinually with those who were not favorable to the doctrine of 
the essential equality of the Son with the Father, but took pains 
rather to represent thé whole controversy as an empty logo- 
machy. Constantine was always very dependent, in theological 
matters, upon his nearest advisers. It was easy to persuade 
him that personal passion had been much concerned in what he 
had regarded heretofore as a sincere zeal for Christianity. 
Finally, he invited Arius to come to the court, promising to 
send him back again to Alexandria. At the same time, Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, and Theognis of Nice, who had been pre- 
viously banished to Gaul on account of their sympathy with 
the Arian cause, were permitted now also to return and resume 
their places. Eusebius set himself to work immediately to 
overthrow the Homoousians in Asia, singling out first for this 
purpose Eustathius of Antioch, a zealous defender of the Nicene 
symbol. A number of anti-Nicene bishops, through his influ- 
ence, were brought together in Antioch, and here deposed Eus- 
tathius from his office, on the charge of Sabellianism. In oppo- 
sition to the will of his own congregation, Paullinus of Tyre 
was now named bishop of Antioch. There was still, however, 
a party of Eustathians in the place, who kept up their separate 
meetings. The same charge of Sabellianism, brought against 
Asklepas, bishop of Gaza, and Eutropius, bishop of Adrianople, 
served as a pretext for depriving them also of their offices. 
Encouraged by such successes, the anti-Nicene party turned 
their attention next to Athanasius himself. Backed by a letter 
from Eusebius, Arius had applied personally in Alexandria to 
be restored to his office as Presbyter. This Athanasius had re- 
fused, maintaining his position subsequently with great firmness 
against the Emperor himself, and insisted that a heretic, de- 
posed as Arius had been by the authority of the Synod, could 
not be restored again to church communion without similar 
authority. New complaints, brought against the bishop by the 
Meletians, who stood in intimate connection with the Arian fac- 
tion at Alexandria, induced the Emperor to summon him to his 
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court im Nicomedia. Here he made such an impression upon 
the Emperor, that he wrote a letter commending him to the 
Church at Alexandria as a man of God, and censuring their 
divisions and strifes. As, however, all manner of strange accu- 
sations continued to be preferred against Athanasius, Constan- 
tine appointed a council at Cesarea (333) to inquire into the 
case. In view of the fact that Eusebias of Cesarea was to pre- 
side over this ecclesiastical court, Athanasius did not make his 
appearance. In the year 335 a new council was ordered to 
come together at Tyre, where the Emperor threatened to bring 
Athanasius by force, should he again refuse to attend. Atha- 
nasius appeared at Tyre; but the charges against him, for the 
most part, resulted in nothing. It was then resolved to send a 
commission to Egypt, for the purpose of examining matters on 
the spot. The members of this commission were declared ene- 
mies of Athanasius, on whose report afterwards the council of 
Tyre deposed Athanasius from his office, and subjected him to 
a sentence of excommunication. Athanasius appealed from such 
a body to the Emperor himself, and made a journey to him per- 
sonally at Constantinople. Constantine, however, after some 
show of new inquiry into the case, suffered himself to be carried 
away with the general prejudice against Athanasius; and, 
finally, for the sake of peace and rest, sent him into banish- 
ment at Treves (336). Nothing seemed to stand now in the 
way of the restoration of Arius. He returned accordingly to 
Alexandria, after having been received again into church com- 
munion at Jerusalem; but the people of Alexandria were too 
much devoted to their bishop, to endure the presence of the 
heretic without serious excitement and commotion. This led 
the Emperor to call him to Constantinople. Here he was re- 
quired now to draw up a new confession of his faith, which he 
managed to do in Scriptural terms mainly, on which he could 
put his own sense. He used the farther precaution of making 
him solemnly swear that he held no other faith, and then issued 
an order to Alexander, the bishop of Constantinople, that he 
should publicly admit Arius the next day (Sunday) to the com- 
munion of his church. The bishop expostulated in vain; and 
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then, in his extremity, had recourse to God in earnest prayer. 
That same evening Arius perished suddenly and miserably, by the 
bursting out of his bowels in a privy.’ It seemed a Divine in- 
terposition; and the bishop considered it his duty to render 
thanks to God for it publicly in the church. 

Constantine died a. 337. Under his sons, Athanasius was 
allowed to return to Alexandria. The influence of the court, 
however, was soon determined against the Nicene Synod. Eu- 
sebius of Nicomedia succeeded in making himself bishop of Con- 
stantinople, renewed his charges against Athanasius, and went 
so far even as to have a rival bishop appointed for the Arian 
party in Alexandria. Athanasius, to defend himself, called to- 
gether a large council of Egyptian bishops (340), and made it 
an object especially to win to his side the judgment of Julius, 
the bishop of Rome, with whom also the anti-Nicene party were 
endeavoring to make interest. In the year 341 a council was 
held at Antioch, consisting of ninety bishops. Here several 
confessions were brought forward, in which the teaching of 
Arius was disapproved, and the generation of the Son from the 
Father affirmed as being before all time, without any mention 
of their essential equality. Athanasius was declared by the 
same Synod to be still deposed, as having resumed his office 
without regular authority. A certain Gregory of Cappadocia 
was then elected bishop of Alexandria, and sent to take posses- 
sion of the see with an armed force, a task he was not able to 
accomplish without some shedding of blood. Athanasius es- 
caped by flight, and appeared afterward at the synod held by 
Julius in Rome in the year 842, where he was formally sus- 
tained. None of the anti-Nicene party were in attendance. 
Julius communicated to them the results of the synod, which 
they took in very bad part, threatening to exclude him from 
church fellowship if he refused to acknowledge their decrees. 
The party sought now to gain the western Emperor Constans, 
sending a special embassy to Gaul for the purpose, but without 
effect. A new synod was held at Antioch in 345, where an- 
other longer confession of faith was produced, affirming the ge- 
neration of the Son from the essence of the Father before all 
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time, without any notice still, however, of their consubstan- 
tial unity. No account was made of this by the Western 
Church, and the two emperors were petitioned, accordingly, to 
take measures for settling the controversy between the East 
and the West by a general council. This was called to meet at 
Sardica, in Illyrium, in the year 347. The whole measure, 
however, proved a disastrous failure. The Anti-nicene party 
hearing that Athanasius, Marcellus, and Paul of Constantino- 
ple were already treated as brethren by the Western bishops, 
insisted that they should first of all be kept out of the assem- 
bly until there might be a full and fair examination of their 
case. Not being able to carry this point, they withdrew in a 
bedy to Philippopolis, and held there a synod of their own. 
The bishops at Sardica confirmed the Nicene Creed, and de- 
clared the depositions of Athanasius, Marcellus, Asklepas of 
Gaza, and so on, to be invalid, whilst on the other hand the 
opposers of the Nicene Creed, Gregory of Alexandria, Basil of 
Ancyra, Avcacius of Cesarea, and Stephen of Antioch, were ex- 
communicated. At Philippopolis the heads of the Nicene party 
fell under the same censure. This was the end of all church 
fellowship between the two parties. An effort was now made to 
have Athanasius restored to his see by the help of the secular 
power, which, in the end, proved successful, through the influ- 
ence of Constans on his brother Constantius. Gregory of 
Alexandria had been previously killed in a popular tumult, and 
the regular bishop was now received again by the people (349) 
with boundless jubilation. The administration of his diocese 
was carried on subsequently with great energy and effect, which 
only drew upon him, however, new hatred and opposition in the 
East. ° 
After the death of Constans, the Orientals directed their 
assaults first against the Sabellian, Marcellus, and his disciple, 
Photinus of Sirmium. In a council at Sirmium in 351, Photi- 
nus was deposed from his office. Finding themselves favored 
by the political changes of the time, they now turned their at- 
tention again to Athanasius. They prevailed at first in making 
Liberius, the new bishop of Rome, doubtful of his cause; and 
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then, in a synod at Arles (353) succeeded in bringing all the 
members, the delegates of the Roman bishop among them, to 
unite in pronouncing against him a new sentence of deposition. 
This step roused the orthodox bishops of the West, particularly 
Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Vercelli, and Liberius of Rome, 
through whose influence, then, the emperor was moved to order 
a new Synod at Milan in the year 355. In this council three 
hundred bishops are said to have been present, mainly from 
the West. The favor of the emperor, however, gave the ad- 
vantage to the Anti-nicene party. No authority was allowed 
to the Nicene Creed; the members were required even to sub- 
scribe an Anti-nicene edict of the Emperor. The meetings were 
first held in the church, but were transferred afterward to the 
palace of the Emperor, that they might be more entirely beyond 
the reach of the common people, who were known to be in 
strong sympathy with the orthodox cause. Here, finally, all 
who refused to consent to the deposition of Athanasius were 
themselves deprived of their dignities. This forturie fell upon 
Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of Cagliari, Hosius of Cordova, 
and at last on Liberius also, the bishop of Rome, who only be- 
came in this way, however, missionaries abroad for the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. Felix, who took part in the proceed- 
ings at Milan, was named bishop of Rome instead of Liberius; 
but the Church there could not be brought to show him any 
favor. 

The Imperial Commission, sent to remove Athanasius, pro- 
ceeded at first very cautiously. There was reason to fear that 
the Egyptian people would resist the measure with violence. 
Only with the help of armed soldiers at last was the attempt 
made to seize his person, and then not without force and shed- 
ding of blood. Athanasius, who carried himself with great 
courage through the occasion, sought refuge finally, among the 
Anchorites of the desert, where he employed his leisure in 
writing against the doctrines of the party to which he stood op- 
posed. That party, ina synod at Antioch, had naned George 
of Cappadocia, a notoriously unworthy man, as bishop of Alex- 
andria. He was installed in that see (356) by force of arms, 
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and ruled it afterward with a rod of iron. The Anti-nicene 
party triumphed in this way over the Nicene symbol by means 
of the secular power; its victory, however, only paved the way 
for its subsequent dissolution, through the falling assunder of 
the different views that were comprehended in it, which had 
been held together thus far, only by their common opposition 
to the Nicene Creed. 

Arianism was the occasion of the vast theological agitation 
which was now felt throughout the Christian world. It had led 
to the Council of Nice, and called forth the Nicene Creed; and 
in this way it might be said to have made room for all the 
questioning and controversy, through which the symbol was 
required to pass afterwards, before it became established with 
full authority as the only true and proper expression of the 
universal Christian faith. It was, however, but a small part of 
the opposition to the Nicene symbol that could be said to stand 
on strictly Arian ground; and this again was by no means 
united in its opinions. Some, like the worldly-minded bishops 
Ursacius and Valens, contented themselves with a blind acqui- 
escence in the views of Arius, and a mere negative rejection of — 
the Nicene points of faith, while others felt themselves impelled 
to carry out their own system in a more positive and explicit 
way. Conspicuous among these appear the names of Aetius 
and Eunomius, from whom the party came to be designated as 
Aetians and Eunomians; while they were called, also, some- 
times Anomoeans, from their insisting so strenuously that the 
Son was not of one substance (dvoporo¢) with the Father. 
These zealous teachers, Eunomius in particular, had much to 
say of the absolute simplicity of the Divine nature, the being of 
God conceived of in the most abstract way, which made it im- 
possible, they contended, that his substance could be conveyed 
by any generation to another; the Son could not be, therefore, 
absolutely like the Father, but must be regarded as the produc- 
tion of the Father’s will out of nothing, though endowed with 
power to create the world, and exalted thus far above all other 
creatures. Such was the thinking and reasoning of the strict 
Arians. Over against these stood the far larger party of the 
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Semi-arians, or Homoiousians, sometimes called also Eusebians, 
from their distinguishing representative, Eusebius of Cesarea, 
an unsteady fluctuating party, which felt itself pressed continu- 
ally between the Arian and Nicene schemes of thought, without 
the power of finding ‘any firm middle ground of its own on 
which to stand. Their significance was more ecclesiastical than 
dogmatic. They contributed in truth but little to the move- 
ment of theological thought. Their concern all the time was to 
maintain the distinction between the Father and the Son, which 
they supposed must fall away, if both were allowed to be of one 
substance. They would have it, therefore, that the Son was 
of like substance with the Father (dso0covero¢). _ Athanasius ar- 
gued against them that likeness or unlikeness could not be pre- 
dicated of substance, but only of attributes; that in the case of 
substance, we could only speak of sameness or the reverse. By 
the strict Arians, on the other hand, it was held up to them 
that mere likeness of substance here amounted necessarily to 
difference of substance, and so drew after it inevitably all that 
was embraced in the Arian view. Finding itself thus hard 
pushed on both sides, the party was led more and more through 
the force of its religious instincts, to disown Arianism and make 
common cause with the Nicene faith, until, finally, having be- 
come reconciled to it at all points, it ceased to exist altogether. 
Indeed, Semi-nicene, rather than Semi-arian, would seem to 
have been the proper title for the party from the first. 

Under the leadership of Aetius and Eunomius, the strict 
Arians endeavored to carry things forward in a way that proved 
highly unsatisfactory in different quarters, to their Semi-arian 
allies. Aetius had distinguished himself all along for his in- 
temperate zeal against the holders of the orthodox faith. In 
349 we find him laboring to have them sundered from the Arian 
communion in Antioch. Forced to leave that place, he meets 
us again at the Council of Sirmium, 351, where his extreme 
views were opposed by the Semi-arian bishops, Basil of Ancyra 
and Eustathius of Sebaste. our years after this, he is actively 
at work in Alexandria, trying to build up the Arian cause there, 
under the auspices of the new bishop, George of Cappadocia. 
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Here he fell in with Eunomius, and the two together became 
from this time on the life and soul of the party. In the year 
357, the Emperor Constantius made his first visit to Rome, 
and to please the people there promised them, among other 
things, the return of their bishop, if only he would sign the 
condemnation of Athanasius. The same year a new synod 
was held at Sirmium, where a formula was adopted, through 
the influence particularly of Ursacius and Valens, according to 
which, for the sake of peace among all parties, no farther use 
was to be made of the terms ovata, ouooverog and dpocodacog in 
teaching or preaching, while, nevertheless, the subordination of 
the Son to the Father, and the generation of the Son from the 
Father, were to be acknowledged and affirmed as facts trans- 
cending all knowledge. The aged bishop, Hosius, was induced 
to sign this formula, along with the condemnation of Athana- 
sius; and, having done so, recovered his see, but died the fol- 
lowing year. Liberius also yielded, and on the same terms 
became once more bishop of Rome, having deserted apparently 
the cause of the great and good Athanasius, for that of his 
foes. It appeared now, however, that the Semi-arians were 
not disposed to acquiesce in this doubtful compromise; the more 
especially so when it was found that the strict Arians looked 
upon it as a great triumph for their cause, and on the strength 
of it allowed themselves to take high airs against their oppo- 
nents. Particularly was this case in the diocese of Antioch, 
where the leaders of the party began to put out of office such as 
refused to conform to their views. This led to a Semi-arian 
council at Ancyra, which issued a declaration, insisting on the 
necessity of maintaining the relation of like substance between 
the Father and the Son, and at the same time sent a special 
delegation to the emperor at Sirmium, to let him know that the 
late form of concord had failed to secure peace, and was used 
by the Arians only as an occasion for persecution. The em- 
peror was induced to order another convention of bishops at 
Sirmium (358); and here now a new confession was adopted, 
rejecting the formula of the previous year, and settling the 
term “like substance” as the only rule of right belief in the 
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case. All must now sign this; among others, Ursacius and 
Valens, who excused themselves for their having rejected the 
bporodaros before, by saying they had considered it to be of one 
meaning with dn00de:0¢. Liberius, too, had to sign. After 
this, we find the Arians in trouble. They had incurred the 
anger of the emperor, as disturbers of the peace; many lead- 
ers among them lost their places; about seventy were sent into 
exile. Finally, a fourth confession was produced at Sirmium, 
avoiding the word oveia, but declaring the Son to be like the 
Father in all things (6#0c0¢ xara zdvta), according to the Scrip- 
tures. This now Constantius proposed to have established, by 
means of a General Council, as an end of all strife. It was 
settled at last, however, that instead of a General Council two 
different synods should be held, one for the East and another 
for the West. The Western bishops met at Rimini, about four 
hundred in number; among them, perhaps, eighty holding Arian 
views. The last Semi-arian formula, approved by the Emperor, 
was laid before them, but the majority would hear of nothing 
but the Nicene symbol, and proceeded to depose the Arians, 
Ursacius, Valens, and others, from their office. Ten of their 
number were sent as a delegation to the emperor, but the 
Arians were before them, and the emperor kept them at a dis- 
tance. Finally they were ordered to Nice in Thrace; and here 
a Semi-arian confession was offered them to sign, to which in 
the end, through weariness and fear, they reluctantly set their 
names. Almost all the bishops assembled at Rimini were 
brought afterwards to do the same thing. This was in the year 
359. Somewhat later in the same year, the Oriental bishops 
assembled at Seleucia in Isauria—one hundred and five Semi- 
arians, forty strict Arians, and some ten or twelve confessors of 
the Nicene faith. Among these last was the celebrated Hilary, 
Bishop of Poictiers, whom the emperor himself had ordered 
from his banishment in Phrygia expressly to attend this synod. 
Here it came at once to an active struggle between the Arians 
and the Semi-arians. At the head of the Arians stood Acacius 
of Cesarea, the successor of Eusebius. The Semi-arians suc- 
ceeded in requiring subscription to a form, which served to 
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bring Acacius and his party to the point of acknowledging 
finally that the likeness of the Son to the Father was held by 
them to be moral only, (in the will and not in the substance), 
whereupon they were summarily ejected from their places. 
Both sides sent embassies to the emperor; but here again the 
Arians were ahead of their adversaries, and Acacius managed 
. for a time to secure his favor. But this did not last. The un- 
disguised sentiments of the Arians, as they were brought to his 
view in one of their published works, excited his strong displea- 
sure; and when it turned out that Aetius had written it, he was 
banished into Phrygia. Still the Semi-arians were not sustained 
in their distinctive position; and the Arians, in this way, might _ 
be said to have been left masters of the field. 

In a council held at Constantinople, in the year 300, the heads 
of the Semi-arian party, Basilof Ancyra, Eustathius of Sebaste, 
and Macedonius of Constantinople, were deposed, to make room 
for Arian successors. Eudoxius became, in this way, bishop 
of Constantinople. With all its success, however, the party 
found it necessary to keep its real views more or less out of 
sight. Eunomius, made bishop of Cyzicum for his Arianism, 
lost his bishopric again in a short time, for preaching Arianism 
in too free a way. A council in Antioch, in 361, proposed to 
strike from the Church creeds all expressions referring the 
likeness of the Son to the Father, but the measure was not car- 
ried through. It seemed too bold to be safe. 

Under Julian, the successor of Constantius (361), permission 
was granted to ali banished bishops to return to their places. 
This first made room for the orthodox doctrine to raise its head 
again in the West. Hilary of Poictiers had a synod convened 
in Paris, where confession was made once more of the Nicene 
Creed. In Alexandria, the Arian bishop, George, was killed 
in the midst of a popular tumult. Athanasius now returned 
to his see, and endeavored with gentleness to bring about a 
general restoration of order and peace; on the plan of allow- 
ing all to retain their places who would sign the Nicene sym- 
bol, even if they had been led previously through weakness to 
subscribe to Arian formulas; so as to exclude from office only 
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the active leaders of the party. This moderation was con- 
demned by Lucifer of Cagliari, and gave rise to a particular 
party who took their title from his name. 

In the year 364, Valens became emperor of the East; a 
weak and cruel prince, who ]»nt himself entirely to the Arian, 
cause, and tried to put down all opposition to it by active per- 
secution. This had the effect of disposing the Semi-arians, 
still more than before to look favorably toward the Nicene doc- 
trine, as being perhaps after all the only ground on which the 
heresy could be successfully withstood. A powerful influence 
was exerted now also in the same direction by the great church 
teachers, Gregory of Nazianzum, Basil of Neo-Cesarea, and 
Gregory of Nyssa, who vigorously maintained the Athanasian 
faith, and labored to bring the Oriental Church into union with 
the West. Finally a deputation was sent to the Roman bishop, 
Liberius, declaring the willingness of the East to accept the 
dpoovaros. Letters from Western bishops consenting to a re- 
newal of fellowship were presented in return at the council of 
Tyana, in 367. There were still some voices against the paci- 
fication; but the course of events silenced them more and 
more; till the triumph of orthodoxy became in the end full and 
complete. In the mean time, the Arian persecutions under 
‘Valens went on with great severity, filling the whole Eastern 
Church with dismay, and exciting no small sympathy in the 
West. All sorts of violence were exercised, in thrusting Cath- 
olics out of office, and in putting Arians into their place. 
These persecutions lasted till the death of Valens in 378. Un- 
der his successor, Gratian, there was general toleration. Theo- 
dosius the Great finally turned the power of the State against 
the Arians. He issued an order (380), requiring his subjects 
to hold the same faith with the bishops of Rome and Alexan- 
dria, on pain of being regarded and treated as heretics. This, 
of course, gave the State churches everywhere to orthodox in- . 
cumbents, and forced the Arians to hold their religious assem- 
blies outside the cities. In the year 381 the second (cumeni- 
cal council was held at Constantinople; which solemnly re- 
affirmed the Nicene Creed, extending the oneness of God's es- 
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sence at the same time to the Holy Ghost. This was followed 
in subsequent years, during the reign of Theodosius, with new 
and more rigorous laws against the Arians. All tended now 
to deprive their cause of credit and strength ; while they were 
weakened also by divisions among themselves. We hear still 
of occasional movements among them, for a time, in opposition 
to the reigning faith; but under the next emperor, Arcadius, 
they disappeared historically from the Roman empire altogether. 
The heresy had run its course, and lost its interest now in new 
questions and controversies which arose to agitate the Christian 
world in its place. 

Long after this, however, Arianism maintained its ground 
among the Germanic tribes on the outside of the Roman em- 
pire. It seemed to be for them a sort of transition stage 
from Paganism to full Christianity. The entire nation of the 
Ostrogoths continued to profess the Arian faith, till the time of 
their destruction in 555; without any persecution, however, of 
Catholics. The Visigoths showed themselves more intolerant 
in the exercise of the same faith but finally, in a church coun- 
cil held at Toledo 589, were induced by their king Reccared 
to adopt the Nicene confession. The Arian Vandals after their 
eonquest of Africa under Genseric 429 inflicted a severe perse- 
cution upon the Catholics; which came to an end only with the 
destruction of the Vandal kingdom by Belisarius in the year 
534. The Suevi in Spain passed over to Arianism in the middle 
of the fifth century, in consequence probably of their connec- 
tion with the Visigoths; one hundred years later, about 558, 
they were converted under king Theodemir to the orthodox reli- 
gion. The Burgundians also who were heathen when they 
came in to Gaul (417), very soon after made a profession of Ari- 
anism (440). Arian ministers, now that the heresy had been 
driven out of the Roman empire, endeavored to prepare here a 
favorable soil for their doctrine. The neighborhood of the Visi- 
goths also worked probably in the same direction. Among this 
people Aristus of Vienne exerted himself actively in favor of - 
Catholicism, and succeeded in winning to it Sigismund, the sun 
of king Gundobad; with whose accession to the government 
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then (517) the Catholic Church became established in Burgun- 
dy. The Arian doctrine held its place longest of all among 
the Longobards. They came as Arians 568 into Italy, with 
hostile feeling toward Catholics; but after the Bavarian prin- 
cess Theudelinda became the wife of king Antharis the Catho- 
lic faith gained entrance also among them, and under her son 
Adelwald the use of the churches was again allowed to the 
Catholics. The conversion however, was not complete; a reac- 
tion followed, and we find an Arian again upon the throne. Still 
Catholicism could not be again suppressed; in all the cities 
there was a Catholic together with an Arian bishop. Under 
Luitprand (+744) the Catholic Church was established at last in 
full power. Thus after centuries Arianism died out altogether 
in these countries; probably, however, not without leaving 
behind it an influence, which made itself felt on the same ground 
at a later period, in other forms of variation from, and opposi- 
tion to, the doctrines of the Roman Church. 

Sources for the history of Arianism; The church-historians, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret (Catholic), and Philostorgius 
(Arian); the church-fathers, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Na- 
zianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Hilary 
of Poictiers, &e. Of the work of Arius entitled Thalia, only 
some fragments are preserved by Athanasius. Among later 
works on the subject may be mentioned, in addition to modern 
church-histories generally: Maimbourg’s History of Arianism ; 
J. A. Start, Versuch einer Gesch. des Arian.; Whitaker's Ori- 
gin of Arianism; Walch, Historie der Ketzereien ; Newman's 
Arians of the Fourth Century; 7. G. Hassenkamp, Historia 
Arianae Controversiae; Méhler, Athanasius der Grosse und 
seine Zeit, 1827; Baur, Geschichte der Lehre von der Dreiei- 
nigkeit, 1841-43; G. A. Meier, die Lehre von der Dreieinig- 
keit in ihrer historischen Entwicklung, 1844; J. A. Dorner, 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi in 
den ersten vier Jahrhunderten, 1845; Albert de Broglie, L’Eg- 

- lise et Empire Romain au Iv siecle, 1856. 
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In some respects the most conspicuous name among the church 
fathers of the fourth century. Obscure in his origin, he became 
a beacon light for the Christian world, not only in his own age, 
but through all subsequent times. Small and insignificant in 
his outward person, he won for himself the highest renown by 
his intellectual and moral qualities; and deserved his honorary 
title of The Great quite as much as Constantine himself; being 
in the Church, indeed, no less than he was in the State, the 
centre and pivot around which the deepest interests of the age 
revolved. His name has been made immortal, especially through 
its association with the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose 
defence he consecrated every moment and every faculty of his 
being. For this he lived, worked, prayed, suffered; counting 
no sacrifice or privation too great in the prosecution of his cb- 
ject; ready to stake upon it at all times the dearest interests 
of his existence. © History offers us no more striking example of 
what may be accomplished by the force of a single will, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single end or purpose. 
Archbishop of Alexandria for upwards of forty-six years, his 
long administration was spent in a perpetual combat against the 
powers of Arianism. Five times was he expelled from his 
throne; twenty years he passed as an exile or a fugitive; and 
almost every province of the Roman empire was successively 
witness to his sufferings, as well as to his unflinching constancy, 
in the service of the cause, which he considered as the sole plea- 
sure and business, as the duty, and as the glory of his life. It 
was his great privilege, moreover, to see this cause, after long 
years of anxious care and toil, crowned at last with complete 
victory and success. Though it seemed to be for a time Atha- 
nasius against the world, he lived to see the world at last in 
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great measure on his side. His life in this respect, it has been 
well said, was like his character, beautifully round and com- 
plete. He finished the work he was appointed to fulfil, pane was 
allowed finally to depart in peace. 

Athanasius was born about the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. We hear of him first as a boy, on whom the attention of 
Alexander, the primate of Alexandria, was fixed, from observing 
him on a certain occasion playing the part of bishop among a 
company of other boys. Alexander was so struck with his ap- 
pearance and manner, that he determined at once to have him 
educated for the service of the Church. He enjoyed in this 
way the advantage of the best ecclesiastical and classical train- 
ing which the age could afford; and well did he profit by his 
opportunities. While still quite a young man, he distinguished 
himself by two very important and closely related theological 
works: Adyog xara Eddjvwy (oratio contra Gentes), and zepi t7< 
svavd pwxyaews tov Adyov (de incarn. Verbi Dei); in which he 
appears familiar with the Gentile philosophy, but shows himself 
at the same time thoroughly possessed by the power of Chris- 
tianity as an independent principle, both of life and of thought. 
This, however, was only the beginning of his broad and pro- 
found speculation in regard to the Divine Logos, which served 

_to prepare him for the task that lay before him in the Arian 
controversy. With this he became confronted first as deacon 
in the church of Alexandria, when Arius, a presbyter in the 
same Church, set himself to oppose the views of his bishop on 
the subject of Christ’s divinity; pushing the idea of the Son’s 
subordination to the Father to its extreme consequcnce, the de- 
nial of His eternal existence, and charging with Sabellian heresy 
all who refused to acknowledge His created origin. Against 
this the true Christian consciousness revolted; feeling it to be 
derogatory to the proper dignity of Christ, and subversive in 
the end of the whole Christian salvation. It became an object, 
therefore, of more and more urgent necessity, to determine theo- 
logically the true relation of the Son to the Father, in such a 
way as to maintain the proper divinity of Christ, without falling 
into the error of Sabellianism. The Arian controversy of Egypt 
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became thus, in a short time, a controversy for the Christian 
Church at large; and the first general council, held at Nice in 
325, was convened especially for the purpose of bringing it to 
some public settlement and end. Here Athanasius attended, in 
company with his aged bishop, Alexander; and although still a 
young man, contributed largely, by his learning and zeal, to the 
memorable result, which was finally reached through the deli- 
berations of this venerable body. The test term dp00dac0¢ (con- . 
substantial), in the Nicene Creed, was carried through especially 
by his influence. That proved to be, in fact, the distinguishing 
theological word, which was required to meet the emergency 
into which the Church had now come; and once spoken as it 
now was in this famous creed, it could never again be recalle4. 
But the speaking of the right word was not, of itself, in this 
case, the full bringing out at once of all that was properly com- 
prehended in it for the Christian faith; and a long, violent strug- 
gle was still needed afterwards, to save and perpetuate the true 
sense of the Nicene doctrine, as it has since come down to later 
times. It was an easy thing for the Church to join in the con- 
demnation of Arius; but it was not so easy for it to be at once 
of one mind with regard to the positive sense of the creed, which 
the council of Nice had adopted by a sort of compromise, as the 
only way of meeting effectually, at the time, the Arian error. 
It was not, then, with Arianism only, in its proper form, that 
the Nicene doctrine was required subsequently to contend; it 
had a powerful opposition to encounter besides in the Semi- 
arian (or better, perhaps, Semi-nicene) party, which repudiated 
Arianism, without being able to regard the Son as being yet 
strictly ‘‘of one substance with the Father.” The right word 
spoken at Nice, through the influence of Athanasius and others, 
was to be maintained against both these forms of error; to be 
_ Maintained, as it soon appeared, by a testimony which was to 
call into requisition, not only the greatest theological learning 
and skill, but the most heroic courage also, as well as the most 
indomitable patience, kept up through long years both of eccle- 
siastical and of political persecution; and to Athanasius himself 
it fell, beyond all others, to lead the way in this mighty strug- 
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gle, and to become thus, under God, the saviour of the cause 
which he seemed to have been raised up specially to defend. 
On the death of his friend and patron Alexander, he was 
chosen to succeed him (in the year 328, it would seem) as bishop 
of Alexandria and primate of Egypt. In this high position he 
came at once into collision with the will of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, who, through various influences, had been led to relax 
his zeal against Arianism; and having recalled Arius himself 
from his banishment, sought to have him restored to the com- 
munion of the Church at Alexandria. Athanasius steadily re- 
sisted the application, showing thus his personal firmness, and 
the sense he had of the proper independence of the Church in 
her own jurisdiction. Constantine was constrained to respect 
his inflexible resolution; but it served more and more to in- 
flame against him the hatred of his theological enemies; who 
now set themselves to accomplish his overthrow, by scatter- 
ing rumors and suspicions affecting his character in the most in- 
jurious way. He was charged with being proud and tyrannical 
in his office; in particular, with having violated the peace made 
with the schismatic followers of Meletius; by sacrilegiously 
breaking a chalice in one of their churches; by subjecting sevé- 
ral of their bishops to corporal maltreatment; by actually mur- 
dering one of them, Arsenius, it was said, with his own hand. 
_ These complaints became so loud, that Constantine finally or- 
dered a council to be held at Cesarea (333) for their examina- 
tion; where, however, Athanasius refused to make his appear- 
ance, knowing that the tribunal was one from which he could 
hope for no justice. Another council was convened in the year 
335 at Tyre to try the same cause, which he was now forced by 
the peremptory command of the emperor to attend. He ap- 
peared there at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, having with 
him also, privately concealed in his train, the Meletian bishop 
Arsenius, whom he was accused of having deprived of his life. 
Eusebius, of Cesarea, presided over the synod with unbecoming 
partizan passion; by his numerous faction, Athanasius was sa- | 
luted with the nates of homicide and tyrant; the clamor was 
encouraged for a time by his patient silence; but it was com- 
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pletely confounded, of course, when at the proper moment Ar- 
senius himself was produced alive and unhurt in the midst of the 
assembly. The other charges against him were found also to 
be without proof; but the synod was resolved beforehand on his 
condemnation; and now to keep up the show of judicial forms, 
it was determined to send an episcopal commission of six dele- 
gates to collect evidence against him in Alexandria. This com- 
mission, composed of his declared enemies, brought back such 
a report as the case was supposed by the majority of the synod 
to require; and a deeree was forthwith passed and published, 
pronouncing sentence of degradation and exile against Athana- 
sius in the fiercest terms of malice and revenge. Athanasius 
himself before this, however, seeing how the case was going, had 
already taken the bold and dangerous step of quitting Tyre, 
and making his way to Constantinople, for the purpose of bring- 
ing his cause personally before the emperor himself. Waiting 
for a proper opportunity, he suddenly threw himself in the way 
of his offended sovereign as he was passing on horseback through 
the principal street of the city. Constantine was struck with 
surprise; then with anger; but, in the end, with respect and 
religious awe. He listened graciously to the complaints of 
Athanasius; and finally summoned the leading members of the 
council of Tyre to give an account of their proceedings ‘in his 
presence. They now contrived, however, to add a serious po- 
litical crimination to the other charges preferred against him; 
and so, for the sake of general peace and quiet, the emperor 
considered it best, after long hesitation, to let the sentence 
against him go into present effect. His see was allowed to re- 
main vacant; while he himself was remanded to the city of 
Treves, in Gaul, Here he remained about twenty-eight months. 

The death of Constantine changed the face of public affairs. 
By an honorable edict, Athanasius was allowed (338) to return 
to Alexandria. But he soon found himself exposed to new per- 
secutions. The feeble emperor Constantius surrendered himself 
. completely to the views of the Anti-nicene party; which now 
renewed its complaints against Athanasius, and sought to thrust 
him again from his see; as one who had violated the proper order 
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of the Church, it was said, in resuming his episcopal functions 
before he had been properly absolved from the sentence of degra- 
dation which had been passed upon him by the council of Tyre. 
A council of ninety bishops came together finally at Antioch 
(341), which, after formal consideration of his case, renewed or 
confirmed his deposition, and named as his successor a certain 
Gregory of Cappadocia; whose induction into office was accom- 
plished afterwards only by military force and violence, against 
the wishes of the people. Athanasius now betook himself to 
Rome; where he sought interest in favor of his cause with Ju- 
lius, the bishop of Rome, and with the clergy of the West gene- 
rally; making himself master of the Latin language, and prose- 
cuting his negotiations with great earnestness through a period 
of several years. A council of fifty bishops of Italy, in 342, 
pronounced a declaration unanimously in his favor; which so 
affronted the Anti-nicene Asiatics, that they threatened to break 
communion with Julius if he would not respect their decrees. 
The case was brought thus to an open antagonism between the 
West and the East. An attempt was made to have the difficulty 
settled, by a council which was called to meet at Sardica in 347, 
and which was to be composed of representatives from both sec- 
tions of the Church. The measure only resulted, however, in 
making the breach worse than before. The Asiatics now drew 
off from the meeting, and formed themselves into a rival synod 
at Philippopolis, in Thrace; each body fulminated its decrees 
against the other; there was a formal end of church communion 
between the Nicene and Anti-nicene parties. Revered as a 
saint in the West, Athanasius was held up as a criminal to the 
abhorrence of the East. In the meantime, political influences 
were brought to work powerfully in his favor. Constans, the 
sovereign of the West, into whose presence Athanasius had been 
personally admitted on several occasions during his second exile, 
was finally engaged to espouse his cause, in a way that secured 
him justice in spite of all the machinations of his religious foes. 
By a brief and peremptory letter to his brother Constantius, the 
emperor of the East, he gave him to understand, that unless he 
consented to the immediate restoration of Athanasius, he him- 
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self, with a fleet and army, would bring him back to Alexan- 
dria. Constantius yielded to this demand; and in the year 349 
the archbishop returned once more to his see. Gregory, of Cap- 
padocia, was no longer in the way, having been murdered pre- 
viously in a popular tumult. The entrance of Athanasius into 
his capital was a triumphal procession; absence and persecution 
had endeared him to the people; his authority was more firmly 
established than before, as it was exercised now also with new 
vigor; and his fame was diffused over the whole extent of the 
Christian world. 

But his sufferings were not yet at an end. The death of 
Constans left him again without political protection; and it soon 
became manifest that the zeal of his enemies against him was 
as virulent and active as ever. The civil war, occasioned by 
the usurpation of Magnentius, secured him a respite of three 
years; then it appeared that Constantius himself, now sole 
monarch of the whole Roman empire, was bent with the animo- 
sity of a private quarrel on compassing his destruction. But 
this he could not do in the way of direct absolute power; the 
privileges of the Church had already revived a sense of order 
and freedom in the Roman government; he must proceed, there- 
fore, with circuitous caution, negotiation, and delay. The sen- 
tence pronounced against Athanasius by the synod of Tyre had 
never been expressly repealed; but it was felt now all-import- 
ant to have it supported by the concurrence of the Latin bishops. 
Two years were consumed in negotiations for this purpose; and 
the important cause was solemnly debated, first in the synod of 
Arles (353), and afterwards in the great council of Milan (355), 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. Through the 
influence of the emperor, the Anti-nicene cause in these assem- 
blies prevailed; Athanasius was condemned; and all who re- 
fused to subscribe the sentence afterwards were immediately 
banished by the emperor, in obedience, as he pretended, to the 
decrees of the Catholic Church. Especially conspicuous among 
this band of confessors and exiles were Liberius of Rome, and 
the venerable Hosius of Cordova, who was revered as the favorite 
of the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene faith. 
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These showed at first great resolution in going into exile; but, 
in the end, even their courage gave way; and the Athanasian 
cause received its heaviest blow, when, for the purpose of re- 
covering their sees (Hosius then one hundred years old), they 
allowed themselves to subscribe a formula put forth by the se- 
cond council of Sirmium (357), in which the Nicene faith was 
virtually surrendered, and the condemnation of its great cham- 
pion approved. In the meantime, the storm of persecution had 
burst in full force over the devoted head of Athanasius himself. 

A verbal message was sent to him in the first place from the 
emperor, announcing the order of his banishment; which, it 
was hoped, might be carried into effect in this way, without any 
public commotion. Athanasius, however, disputed the truth of 
an order, which seemed so manifestly unreasonable and unjust; 
and the civil powers of Egypt agreed to suspend proceedings 
till the emperor's pleasure should be more distinctly ascertained. 
But the truce was hollow and false; by secret orders the legions 
of Upper Egypt and Lybia were brought by hasty marches to 
Alexandria, and introduced into the heart of the city before any 
effectual measures could be taken for its defence. At the hour 
of midnight, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thou- 
sand armed soldiers, unexpectedly invested the church of St. 

Thomas, where Athanasius, with a part of his clergy and peo- 
. ple, were engaged with their nocturnal devotions. A terrible 
scene of violence followed. Seated on his throne, the archbishop 
expected, with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of death. 
While the public service was interrupted by shouts of rage and 
cries of terror, he animated the congregation to join in chanting 
one of the psalms of David, which celebrates the triumph of the 
God of Israel over the proud and impious tyrant of Egypt. At 
length the doors were burst open; a cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people; the soldiers rushed forward, with 
drawn swords, into the sanctuary; and the dreadful gleam of 
their arms was reflected by the holy luminaries which burned 
around the altar. Athanasius nobly refused to desert his epis- 
copal station, till he had dismissed in safety the last of the con- 
gregation; then, amid the darkness and tumult of the night, 
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though hard pressed, and thrown to the ground for a time with- 
out sense or motion, he succeeded wonderfully in effecting at 
last his escape. From that moment the primate of Egypt dis- 
appeared from the eyes of his enemies, and remained above six 
years concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 

The assault on the church of St.. Thomas, on this memorable oc- 
casion, was only the beginning of continued scenes of violence and 
confusion that now took place in Alexandria. The three other 
churches of the place were profaned by similar outrages; and 
during at least four months, the city was exposed to the insults 
of a licentious army, stimulated by the rancorous enemies of the 
Catholic faith.. The worst horrors of war prevailed in every 
direction. Under the mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and 
private resentment, were gratified with impunity, and even with 
applause. ‘To crown all, room was made for a successor of 
Athanasius, in the person of the famous George, of Cappadocia; 
who, having received the consecration of an Arian Synod, was 
placed upon the episcopal throne by an armed force (356), and 
showed himself in the exercise of this power afterwards a per- 
fect tyrant, regardless alike of justice, humanity, and religion. 
Under his administration, the same scenes of violence and scan- 
dal which had been enacted in the capital, were repeated in 
more than ninety episcopal cities of Egypt. Constantius in the 
end approved of all that was done, and in a public letter con- 
gratulated the people of Alexandria on their happy deliverance, 
extolling the virtues of the monster George, and denouncing 
Athanasius as a wicked troubler of the public peace, who had 
confessed his guilt by flying from justice, and whose seditious 
adherents he was determined to pursue thenceforth with fire and 
sword. The most determined measures were adopted to reach 
the fugitive bishop; all the powers of the empire, civil and mili- 
tary, were set in motion for his arrest; liberal rewards were 
promised to any one who should produce him either alive or 
dead; and the most severe penalties were denounced against 
those who should dare to give him protection. 

And where, in the meantime, was Athanasius? He had 
found refuge in the deserts of Thebais, which were now peopled 

29 
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by thousands of monks, the disciples of Antony and Pachomius; 
by whom he was welcomed as a father, and who stood ready to 
devote their lives, if need be, to his service. Conforming to 
their mode of life, and lost in their multitudinous society, he 
was here fairly beyond the reach of his adversaries. The monks 
served him faithfully as guards, as secretaries, and his messen- 
gers; and by their means he was enabled to maintain more or 
less constant communication still with his bereaved flock. Not 
content with this,*however, he even ventured at times to emerge 
from the desert, and to trust himself personally to the discretion 
of his friends and adherents in Alexandria. His various adven- 
tures in these daring visits, might have formed the subject of a 
very interesting romance. He seems to have been actually pre- 
sent, secretly, at the councils of Rimini and Seleucia. Though 
out of sight for his enemies, he made his presence felt everywhere 
to their confusion. Constantius received from his invisible hand 
wound after wound, which he could neither heal nor revenge. 
His seasonable writings, widely circulated and eagerly read, 
served to unite and animate the orthodox party; and altogether, 
Athanasius working from the depths of the desert, was as much 
a living power for the world at large, as ever he had been while 
seated on his épiscopal throne in Alexandria. 

Constantius died toward the close of the year 361, and was 
followed by Julian the Apostate; under whom the exiled bishops 
generally received permission to return to their sees. The an- 
nouncement of Julian’s accession in Alexandria, was, at the 
same time, the signal for the downfall of the infamous George 
of Cappadocia, the Arian usurper of the episcopal throne in 
that city. He had exercised his power in a way that made him 
an object of general abhorrence; and no sooner was it known 
now that he had lost his imperial support by the death of Con- 
stantius, than the fury of the people began to cry out against 
him for vengeance, and rested not till he was miserably de- 
stroyed by a public mob, too impatient to wait for the tedious 
forms of law. In this way full room was made for Athanasius 
quietly to resume his office. He was received amidst the public 
acclamations of the city; and at once addressed himself, with 
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wise and prudent zeal, to the task of composing and healing the 
disorders with which he was surrounded. His pastoral labors, 
at the same time, were not confined to the narrow limits of 
Egypt, but made themselves felt now auspiciously throughout 
the Christian world. The time was favorable for his influence, 
and he knew how to exercise it with temperate moderation, 
worthy of the great cause to which he had devoted his life. The 
success of the Anti-nicene cause, under Constantius, had pre- 
pared the way for its dissolution, by bringing out in full force 
the principle of discord which it carried in its own bosom. In- 
toxicated with their seeming triumph, the Arians, properly so 
called, sought to carry all things with a high hand in their own 
favor. This had the effect of bringing the better portion of the 
middle party, the Semi-arians, to distrust more and more the 
alliance in which they had come to stand with those whose doc- 
trine and spirit now revealed themselves in such unfavorable 
light; and altogether, during the last years of Constantius, a 
wide-spread reaction of sentiment had begun to make itself felt 
in favor of the persecuted Nicene faith. Athanasius understood 
how to take advantage of this in the way of general concilia- 
tion; and his wise and moderate counsels contributed far and 
wide to restore the shattered unity of the Church on the proper 
foundation of theological truth. 

Such successful zeal for Christianity, however, soon drew upon 
him the notice and indignation of the Pagan emperor Julian; 
who now took occasion to charge him with having resumed his 
episcopal functions without proper authority, and again ordered 
him into banishment. Athanasius withdrew once more to. the 
monasteries of the desert. 

The death of Julian, in 363, opened the way for his return. 
On the first intelligence of the fact, the intrepid veteran of the 
faith, now seventy years old, came forth from his retreat, and 
was received back into Alexandria again amid the most lively 
demonstrations of public joy. He immediately made a journey 
to Antioch, where the new emperor, Jovian, had established his 
court; and in several conferences with him, succeeded in se- 
curing his favor completely, both for himself, and for the cause 
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that was dearer to him than his own life. He then returned in 
triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigor, to direct, ten years longer, the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic Church. 
There was a slight interruption to his activity afterwards, in- 
deed, under Valens, who, as Emperor of the East (364), had 
embraced the Arian religion, and then considered it his duty to 
persecute the Catholics, or Athanasian heretics, as he called 
them, in all possible ways. Taking advantage of this, the ene. 
mies of Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years of his 
venerable age; and he found it necessary, at one time, to take 
refuge, for a short season, in his father’s sepulchre; a retreat, 
which has been made to count as his fifth exile. But it came 
to no full banishment in fact. The zeal of a great people, who ° 
instantly flew to arms, intimidated the imperial prefect; and the 
heroic primate was permitted to end his life not only in peace, 
but also in a sunset of glory, after a reign, which fell but little 
short of nearly a full half century of years. 

Our knowledge of Athanasius is derived largely from his own 
works; which are partly apologetic, partly polemic, partly exe- 
getical, partly homilies, letters, &c. The principal editions are: 
That of the Benedictine monks (Athan. opera ed. Montfaucon, 
Paris, 1698, 3 T. fol.); and that of WV. A. Guistinian: (Patavy. 
et Lips. 1777, 4 T. fol.) We have a panegyric upon him, rather 
than a proper biography, written by Gregory of Nanzianzum. 
In later times, pains have been taken to place his history in 
proper light by Papebroch, in act Sanct. maj. I. 186; Mont- 
faucon, in ed. opp. ; and Tillemont, Memoires VIII. A graphic 
account of his character and fortunes may be found in Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Spe- 
cially deserving of attention, however, are the late monographs: 
I. A. Méhler, Athanasius der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, 
comprising a careful representation of his doctrine, with an ana- 
lysis of his principal writings ; and Béhringer, in his Kirchenge- 
schicte in Biographien I. 2; also Neander, in his Church His- 
tory. Compare Bishop Kaye, in his Council of Nice, 1853. 
Thorough expositions of the doctrine of Athanasius may be found 
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in Ritter’s Geschichte der Christl. Philosophie; in Baur, die 
Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, &c; and in Dorner’s ad- 


mirable Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi. 





Arr. IX.—CORNELIUS’ MEMORIAL, 


BY REV. W. M. REILY, A. M., LEWISBURG, PA. 


Cornelius, of Cesarea, was a Gentile; but, as was the case 
with many others of this class of persons, whom we meet with in 
the New Testament, he was a man of an earnest, humble, and 
religious mind. He was by birth a Roman, and no doubt was 
brought up in the faith of his countrymen. Through inter- 
course with the Jews, whilst stationed as an officer of a provin- 
cial garrison in Palestine, he became convinced of the error of 
Polytheism, and embraced the faith of the one only living and 
true God. That he was sincere in his belief in the religion of 
Israel, is evident from the fidelity with which he complied with 
the requirements it made of him. 

There is no doubt but that he participated in the hope of the 
Messiah, which this nation so faithfully cherished. His reli- 
gious wants were not yet fully met. Joy and peace in the Holy 
Ghost were not yet his. He longed for something still higher 
and better than he had hitherto attained. The intensity of his 
yearnings was manifested by his fasting,* his almsgiving, and 
his prayers. His aspirations were not in vain, nor were his la- 
bors futile. An angel appears to him, bringing him a message 
from Heaven. ‘Cornelius, thy prayers and thine alms are 
come up for a memorial before God.” We learn from the en- 
suing history what this indicated. His desires were realized. 
For doing as the messenger of God directed him, he found the 
truth as it is in Jesus, he was made, with his family, to rejoice 
under the powerful working of the Holy Ghost, and his name 


* See Acts x. 30 
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goes down to all future generations as the first of that countless 
number of Gentiles, who go to compose the mystical body of the 
Son of God. 

Attention is asked to the contents of the celestial message; 
viz., Cornelius’ prayers and alms as a memorial before God. 

These two things are here brought together in such a way, 
that what is said of one, is, in the same sense, said of the other. 
In like manner with the prayers, the alms are a memorial. As 
related simply to the former, it is not difficult for us to compre- 
hend the expression. When the angel told Cornelius that his 
prayers came up as a memorial before God, he intended three 
things : 

1. That God heeded his prayers. No petition is addressed 
to the throne of the heavenly grace, which is not in some sense 
heard and regarded. No movement of the lips, or emotion of 
the heart, escapes the notice of the Almighty. But there are 
prayers offered of an improper kind, and presented in an im- 
proper way. To such God is said to turn a deaf ear. But the 
prayers of Cornelius were heard and accepted. 

2. The angel intended that God held Cornelius’ prayers in 
remembrance. Many of them had not been answered. Hitherto 
he had looked and waited in vain. What a comfort it was to 
him now to know that all were still fresh before the mind of the 
Almighty! Like the incense of a chosen offering, they had 
risen and remained in the presence of Him who lives and reigns 
om high. Blessed be God, that He does not forget the pious 
petitions of His people! We are often tempted to think He 
does. So many seem to be in vain. But no truly devout utte- 
rance, or groan or sigh, directed heavenward, is lost. They are 
kept in mind by our Heavenly Father, and stand together for- 
ever as our memorial before Him. 

3. The angel intended that Cornelius’ prayers should be an- 
swered. God had already begun to answer. This divinely 
commissioned messenger comes to communicate with him. In 
the person of such an ambassador, Jehovah smiles graciously 
upon him, and causes him to feel that he is the object of His 
favor. He sends to him thus the assurance of still further mani- 
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festations of His condescension and love. Through the Angel 
he is brought into company with Simon Peter, the great Apostle 
of our Lord, who recounts to him the deeds of redeeming grace, 
and leads him to the foot of the cross. Thus his highest expec- 
tations are soon fulfilled, and answer to his prayers abundantly 
vouchsafed. 

Now, according to the Angel’s message, Cornelius’ alms went 
together with his prayers, and were looked upon by God as a 
memorial, in the same light. 

1. Accordingly, God observed his alms. And this He did 
in a sense different from that, in which He is said to observe all 
that is taking place in the universe. It is true, a sparrow does 
not fall to the ground without His notice. But we can easily 
appreciate the remark, when it is stated, that it is a specific no- 
tice that He takes of every religious effort andact. When we 
seek the knowledge of God through the study of His Word, does 
He not heed us? When we come to the table of the Lord, seek- 
ing a closer union with our Redeemer, does he not in a special 
manner regard us? When we come into His house to engage 
in His most excellent worship and praise, something is meant 
by the assurance that his merciful eye is upon us. And is not 
almsgiving a part of such service? With our prayers, they go 
to form that offering of thankfulness, which we present to our 
Heavenly Father, and which is acceptable to Him. 

By this, however, we do not wish to say, that our alms are 
meritorious; in other words, that they purchase for us the Di- 
vine favor. Nor did the Angel intend this in his message to 
Cornelius. Why is it, then, that God notices them with plea- 
sure? 

The command has been given us: ‘‘Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven also is perfect.” What, now, can be 
more pleasing to God, than to see His children seeking this per- 
fection? It must be with joy that he beholds every earnest 
effort to become like Him. We humble ourselves in penitence 
and grief, in view of our shortcomings and transgressions. Here 
is an act, in which we mortify our sinful dispositions and lusts; 
and in so far it is an effort in the direction of conformity to the 
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image of God. Is it not, therefore, heeded by Him? “The 
sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise.’ It is the same with the practice of patience, of for- 
giveness, of condescension. And what is to be said now of 
almsgiving? This is done from love and pity towards the suffer- 
ing and destitute. Every offering we make of this kind is in 
the exercise of charity, and by exercise, as is the case with other 
virtues, and all our faculties, our charity increases; and the 
more we have of it, the more we become like God; for God is 
love. It was because Cornelius’ fasting, prayers, and alms- 
giving, were honest strugglings after the perfect holiness, pu- 
rity, and goodness of God, that they were regarded and accepted 
by Jehovah. 

2. Cornelius’ alms were remembered by God. No doubt this 
great benefactor had forgotten the most of the benefits which 
he had conferred upon the poor. Perhaps the sum, as well as 
the form and the object retained frequently no particular place 
in his remembrance. Likely all that did remain was the con- 
sciousness of having discharged his duty, and the sense of an 
increasing love toward the wretched and needy around him. 
But none of them was forgotten by God. A strict account was 
kept of every farthing bestowed, and the sum remained distinct 
before the mind of the omniscient One. Whatasolemn thought! 
Everything that we do in this way, everything that we ever have 
done, remains fresh in the memory of the Almighty, and stands 
before Him as our memorial forever. It is there to represent 
us, our character, our disposition, our religious earnestness and 
zeal:—the ever-abiding monuments of our faith, our thankful- 
ness, our charity. ° 

3. Like his prayers, Cornelius’ alms return upon him with 
blessings. And it requires very little attention to the connec- 
tion to see, that this was what the Angel mainly intended, when 
he told him that his prayers and his alms came up as a memo- 
rial before God. In view of what he was and had done, God 
was about in a special manner to bless him. And is not this in 
exact accordance with the teachings of the Word of God through- 
out? ‘He that giveth to the poor, lendeth tothe Lord.” “ Ho- 
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nor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all 
thine increase, so shall thy barns be filled with plenty.” The 
Apostle Paul tells us: “He that soweth sparingly, shall reap 
also sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully, shall reap also 
bountifully.”. And what he means by this, we learn from the 
following verse, where he says: “The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.” Our Saviour admonishes us on this subject thus: “Sell 
that ye have and give alms: provide yourselves bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth.”” We will make but one 
more quotation, Itis from St. Paul’s first Epistle to Timothy: 
“‘Charge them that are rich in this world, that they do good, . 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate, laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.”’ The treasure which, according to our Saviour, we pro- 
vide in heaven, and the foundation which, according to St. Paul, 
we lay up against the time to come, are the same with the me- 
morial, which, according to the Angel’s message, comes before 
God our Heavenly Father, and proves the source of celestial 
blessings. 

We see thus from the case of Cornelius, that our prayers and 
alms fall under the same category, as acts of religious devotion 
acceptable to God; and that the one, as well as the other, in 
some mysterious way influences the Divine mind and will con- 
cerning us. 

Cornelius’ alms and prayers were of the proper character, and 
presented under the proper conditions. But we are well aware 
that thousands of prayers, and thousands of alms are offered, 
which by no means meet with Divine acceptance. What, now, 
are the requisites of true prayer and true almsgiving? The an- 
swer is precisely the same in both cases. 

1. Our Catechism tells us that the first requisite of that 
prayer, which God is pleased with, and will hear, is that it be 
addressed to the only true God. And ought not our alms be 
presented as offerings to our Heavenly Father? and does He 
not recognize them as such? ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these little ones, ye have done it unto me.” 
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2. Our prayers must be offered up with a sense of the need 
of those things which we ask for. When we pray for forgive- 
ness, it is no real prayer, if we do not feel our guilt, and earnestly - 
desire the favor of an offended God. In petition, the language 
is simply the expression of the feeling of the heart. The words 
are only the external form which the emotion of the soul as- 
sumes in unfolding and revealing itself. But coming as prayer 
distinctly to the light, the emotion amid proper surroundings, 
wings its way to the heavenly world, and comes acceptably into 
the presence of the Hearer and Answerer of prayer. 

Our alms must likewise be the expression of the heart. They 
must spring from and manifest our love to the poor, and our in- 
terest in the cause of Christ. If Cornelius had given, merely 
with a view to the reward, or because he was forced to do so 
by the pressure of public opinion, his alms would not have come 
up as a memorial before God. His beneficence was his love and 
compassion going out toward their objects; his pious feeling 
taking to itself form and color. If it had been otherwise, his 
alms, like every thing else that is external, would have passed 
for nothing in the sight of God. 

8. Our prayers must be offered up with a sense of our un- 
worthiness. We have never rendered God any service, upon 
which we can base a claim to His favor. On the contrary, we 
have failed to meet His rightful demands upon us. His justice 
has a heavy claim against us, and we daily increase our debt. 
With what feelings, then, we should appear in the presence of 
the Divine Majesty, seeking blessings at His hands, is perfectly 
plain. Our petitions are acceptable only when they are offered 
with penitence and humility. 

Similar feelings must accompany our adens: It is seldom that 
we are more strongly inclined to indulge in the spirit of the 
Pharisee, than in the practice of charity. But we dare not for- 
get how unworthy we are to have any offering accepted at the 
hands of God. For what are we, that He should bless our poor 
gifts to the promotion of His glory, and that we should be the 
means, by our alms, of advancing His everlasting kingdom? 

4. Our prayers must be attended with a feeling of our de- 
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pendence upon God. If we are self-confident, and rely upon 
our own energy and skill, for all that is needful for us, of what 
significance are our prayers? God is the Author and absolute 
Governor of all things, and the source of all blessings. With- 
out His will we can neither procure nor enjoy any really good 
thing. He alone can grant us the desires of our hearts. 

When we give alms, it must be in mindfulness of the fact, that 
we are His by creation, preservation, and redemption, and that 
He has a just claim upon our entire service and property. Our 
offerings are acceptable to Him, only when they are the humble 
recognition of His right to all that we have and are. 

5. Our prayer must be presented in faith in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. No petition can be accepted, which does not rest upon 
the merit of our Saviour’s atonement. It is true, pious persons 
prayed, and were heard previous to the advent of our Divine Me- 
diator. David, Moses, and Elijah, prevailed in their supplica- 
tions, and obtained heavenly benefits for themselves and others. 
But they accepted with a firm faith all the divine revelations, in 
as far as they had been imparted to them, and trusted God’s pro- 
mises in regard to the great Redeemer who was to come. Cor- 
nelius knew not of the incarnate Son of God. But, like Abra- 
ham, he believed in God’s mercy and promises, and this faith 
was imputed to him for righteousness. The state of his mind 
and heart was such, that he was prepared at once by faith to — 
embrace our Saviour, as soon as by the preaching of the gospel, 
He was presented to him. We must accept the revelation of 
God’s mercy and love made to us in the person of His only- 
begotten Son, or our prayer will not be heard. “No man 
cometh to the Father except by me.”’ 

In giving alms, we must humbly trust that God, for Christ’s 
sake, will own and bless them. ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by Him.” The merit which alone prevails 
in the sight of God, is that of Christ and of His gracious 
atonement. But Christ’s Spirit is imparted to us, His righteous- 
ness becomes ours, and in so far as His life animates us, and 
His love glows within us, prompting us to do deeds of mercy, con- 
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descension, and love, they are pleasing to God, secure for us 
His favor, and go to make up our crown of everlasting rejoicing. 
They are “fruits unto holiness, of which the end is everlasting 
life.” 

On the tomb of Atolus, of Rheims, the following epitaph was 
inscribed: “‘ He exported his fortune before him to heaven; he 
is gone thither to enjoy it.” Here is a monument which beau- 
tifully hands down the record of his charity to future genera- 
tions. From what we have learned in regard to Cornelius we, 
know how to secure a more enduring memorial; one which will 
stand before God throughout the ages of eternity. 





Art. X.—THE PERSONALITY AND DIVINITY OF THE 
HOLY GHOST. 


BY DANIEL GANS, D.D., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


In a previous article, we endeavored to show, to some extent, 
the false faith and feeling which existed in regard to the Holy 
Spirit. Our object now is, to exhibit, in a brief way, the direct 
proof of His Personality and Divinity. 

By personality, we understand such a union of reason and 
will, in one individual, as to constitute him an original and in- 
dependent source of thought and action. The immediate re- 
sult of this union of reason and will is self-consciousness, in 
which the individual intelligently apprehends himself in the 
unity of his being, so that, though standing organically in a 
general life, he yet knows and feels himself, at the same time, 
to be separate and distinct from all other beings. 

By the personality of the Holy Ghost, we accordingly mean 
the union in Him of intelligence and will, whereby, although 
He possesses the same essence, and in this view is one with the 
Father and the Son, He has notwithstanding a distinct and sep- 
arate being, to which belong personal and individual attributes. 
It is clear, however, that the Christian mind must be guarded 
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in regard to both sides of this subject. Personal distinction 
may easily be pressed too far, so as to make it interfere materi- 
ally with the sameness of essence, which exists alike between 
the three persons of the Trinity, whilst, on the other hand, the 
identity may be readily pushed to such an extent as to rule out 
the conception of distinct personality altogether. In the Bible 
doctrine, both are equitably united, but the mode of the union 
involves a mystery which no finite mind can penetrate, so as 
clearly to understand the how or the rélative measure. in the 
case. It is a doctrine purely of Revelation, and therefore the 
appeal which it makes is to the faith and not the reason of men. 
God is one in three, and three in one. Such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost—three persons, 
and one God. 

The mystery of the Spirit’s Personality has entered into the 
faith of the Christian Church from the earliest ages of Christ- 
ianity. We do not mean, by this remark, to say, that it was 
always apprehended, or even felt in the same deep and clear 
‘ way. The historical evidence is, that at first it was compara- 
tively but feebly grasped. As a great fact—as a self-existent 
and blessed reality, it was as fully and clearly revealed then as 
now; but in consequence of other doctrines, which at first 
seemed to press upon the Christian mind with superior, at least 
prior claims, especially the doctrine concerning the true divine 
and human personality of the Son, the attention of the Church 
was not called so directly and earnestly to this subject. It had 
its own point in time, as it had its own place in the system of 
grace itself, and before prior articles of faith were satisfactorily 
determined, this did not come up prominently. During the 
first three centuries, accordingly, but little comparatively was 
said or written in regard to it. Like every other doctrine of 
pure Revelation, received on the ground of faith, it required 
its own time to settle itself fairly and firmly in relation to other 
doctrines, in. the Christian intuition, so that from thence, by its 
own vital energies, it might work itself up into the intelligent 
consciousness of the mind. In the organic structure of the 
Apostles’ Creed, which we know was the result of a gradual pro- 
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cess, of a grand inward evolution of leading truth, from its own 
logical vitality, in the general mind of the Church, the doctrine 
of the Spirit's, personality occupies its place, as a natural out- 
growth, just as distinctly as any other fundamental doctrine, 
which, from its bosom, is made to challenge the faith of men. 
Just as the united Church was led to say, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; And in Jesus 
Christ His only begotten Son our Lord;” so did it come, in the 
way of gradual development of clear intuitional consciousness, 
also to say, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” That distinct and 
proper personality belongs to the Spirit, as really and truly as 
it does to the Father and the Son, was unifornily the firm and 
unwavering faith of the Church; but the inward perception of 
the doctrine, and the sense of its central significance, advanced 
with time, and in proportion as collateral facts arranged them- 
selves in systematic order for faith. What are some of the 
more prominent Scripture proofs of this doctrine? 

The manner in which the Holy Spirit is spoken of by Christ, 
is evidence of this fact, in itself of no insignificant character. 
The personal pronoun * He” is invariably used, when the ob- 
ject is to involve or set forth His proper being. Christ says, 
“T will pray the Father and He will give you another Comfor- 
ter, that He may abide with you forever; even the Spirit of 
truth; whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him 
not, neither knoweth Him: but ye know Him; for He dwell- 
eth with you, and shall be in you” (St. John xiv. 16, 17). 
The masculine pronoun is used, though the noun itself, Spirit, 
is neuter. ‘“ When He, the Spirit (exetvog, to zvevya) is come, 
He will guide you,” &c. (John xvi. 13). ‘That Holy Spirit 
of promise, who (d¢) is the earnest of our inheritance,” ete. 
(Eph. i. 14). The contrast between the masculine and neuter, 
according to the peculiar genius of the Greek language, gives 
a boldness to the conception of personality which is very strik- 
ing. The neuter pronoun “it’’ would evidently be the proper 
word, instead of the masculine “He, ** Who,” “Him,” if the 
Holy Ghost were a mere power, or attribute, or influence. 
“He” is the proper exponent of personality; and in its relation, 
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here to the Holy Ghost—a relation constituted by Christ Him- 
self—it is the clear outward verbal sign of this fact in Him. 

Personality, by the very conditions of its being, involves in- 
telligence. Nothing can be personal, normally, that has not 
the power to know itself in itself, and as distinguished from 
everything else; and everything that does know itself in this 
way, is, in that fact, personal. In this fact, personality, ac- 
cording to its derivation—personare—meaning to sound through, 
proclaims not only its presence, but also its nature. The Holy 
Ghost has this intelligence. Speaking of the glorious things 
of the future state, which could not, by ordinary human ability, 
be understood, the Apostles says: ‘‘ But God hath revealed 
them unto us by His Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of men which is in him? Even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. ii. 10, 11). Here it is not only proclaimed that the 
Holy Spirit possesses intelligence, but intelligence in the deep- 
est sense and of the highest order—not only power to know, 
but to know and reveal also the profoundest mysteries. And 
the Holy Spirit, moreover, knows thus in and from Himself; 
for He is set forth, not as being passive, as though He were 
the medium merely of an intelligence beyond Himself, but as 
being active, as searching all things, even the deep things of 
God. Can this be true of a mere attribute, an influence, or a 
thing ? 

Thus one condition of personality, at least, is fairly and abun- 
dantly met in the Holy Ghost. He possesses knowledge to ap- 
prehend Himself as distinguished from the Father and all other 
personal and impersonal existences, and to search all these and 
reveal them in their most profound and hidden essences. 

Does He also possess will? This fact is no less clearly af- 
firmed. In regard to the various gifts of the Holy Ghost, the 
apostle says, ‘‘ All these things worketh that one and self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man as He will,” xabw¢ Bovidetas (1 Cor. 
xii. 11). The second essential condition of personality is here 
found in the Holy Ghost, as fully and fairly as was the first. 
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It is not only taught here, in the plainest words, that He has a 
will, but also that His will involves the attribute of absolute 
sovereignty, one of the grandest attributes that inheres in the 
Divine Being. The word fovdsraz is a strong word, and in this 
sentence is designedly, by position, brought out in its strongest 
form. It is not the will of another, but His own will. It is 
not ruled by that of another, but lies automically in His own 
conscious bosom, and is governed only by itself. Dividing to 
every man as he will. 

Moreover, knowing and willing, in the high sense of these 
terms now indicated, are referred, in like manner, to the self- 
same Spirit. They are always regarded, by the sacred Scrip- 
tures, as being freely united, in the form of a mystery, entirely 
beyond the power of the human mind to understand, in one con- 
sciousness. From this mysterious union go forth all the opera- 
tions and acts by which He is outwardly distinguished from the 
Fatherand the Son. Thus it is said that He teaches, leads and 
comfortS; that He quickens, designates to office, and sends forth 
apostles; that He convicts the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of a judgment to come; and that He bears witness with the 
spirits of the saints, and makes intercession for them with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered (St. Luke xii. 12. St. John 
xvi. 7, 13; vi. 63. Acts. xii. 2,4. Rom. viii. 16,26). It is said 
also that he reveals things to come. All prophecy, both in the 
Old and New Testaments, arises from the mysterious movings of 
the Holy Ghost, involving this hidden union of infinite intelli- 
gence and sovereign will, in a common consciousness, through 
and over the human mind. ‘For the prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Peter i. 21). 

In all this it is impossible not to see a personal being, com- 
prehending intelligence and will in mysterious and real union. 
To refer these activities, or their results, to a mere impersonal 
influence, or virtue, would be at once to destroy their signi- 
ficance altogether. To teach, to guide, to quicken, to comfort, 
to convict, to witness, to intercede, and to reveal things which 
were buried in the future, which were concealed by an impene- 
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trable veil from the ordinary mind, are manifestly not the acts 
of a thing, but of a person endowed with all the deepest and 
grandest elements of personality. 

But the Holy Ghost is not simply a person: He is a Divine 
Person. We have anticipated this already to some extent, both 
in the basis of personality philosophically viewed, as holding in 
the sameness of essence with the Father and the Son, and also 
in the Scripture quotations, which we have brought to bear upon 
the subject. Indeed, such is the form of the subject of the Spi- 
rit’s personality in itself considered, that the mind cannot, in its 

_own reflections, think of it as dissociated from Divinity; and 
much less is it possible to find the Scriptures ever viewing them 
separately or as standing apart. Although the bare fact of per- 
sonality does not of itself involve Divinity, yet, in the case of 
the Holy Ghost, these two things are always united, and neces- 
sarily so. They are seen together in all the texts bearing di- 
rectly upon the general subject. What proves the one neces- 
sarily involves the other. Every Scripture proof of personality 
in His case, is a proof, at the same time, and with the same 
force also, of His divinity; for if He be personal at all, His per- 
sonality must stand in the same essence that distinguishes the 
nature of the Father and the Son; just as the personality of the 
individual human being, to be real and true, must arise in the 
bosom of a human nature broader than his own, and which is 
common alike to all men. 

The knowledge of the Spirit, as we have already seen, is Di- 
vine knowledge; His will is a sovereign, and consequently, a 
creative will (implying a sense of the word in this connection 
altogether beyond every application of it to the human will, in 
any of its conditions, as in the case of kings, princes, &c.,); and 
all the acts which go forth from the union of these carry in them 
supernatural wisdom and power. In a word, every part of Re- 
velation makes the distinction of the Spirit from the Father and 
the Son, as this is heralded by his personality, to grow out of 
His inward unity or identity with them, as this lies in the ab. 
solute sameness of Divine essence. 

On this account the Divinity of the Spirit is always directly 

30 
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connected, in the view of Scripture, with His personality. It is 
so connected, also, by an inward necessity, in the deeper reflections 
of the human mind. Things that have always been, especially in 
the case of the creative mind, willinvariably find a shadow of them- 
selves in the deeper consciousness of man. Rational nature was 
made to reflect, in some true and intelligent sense, the mysterious 
being of God. In this deepest sense, God has never left Him- 
self without a witness. Hence it is that reason cannot get along 
at all with this elevated subject, except as by the aid of faith it 
suffers itself to be led to the true form of God’s being, as this 
holds in unity of essence and trinity of personality. To 
think of the Holy Ghost as a true person, without the Divine 
essence, is at once to deny the deepest law of human thought and 
Revelation together, and to make shipwreck of all that is great 
and grand in Christianity, both for the present and the future. 
This is the effect of philosophy falsely so-called. 

The Divinity of the Holy Ghost, besides the general presump- 
tion of the fact which underlies all the Scriptures, is specifically 
and fully proven. This is done, first, by the names which the 
inspired Record applies to Him. 

These are divine names, and can only be applied to a Divine 
Person. St. Paul, Acts xxviii. 25, speaking to those who believed 
not, says: ‘Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this pecple, and say, Hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, _ 
and not perceive.” If we now turn to this passage, recorded 
in Isaiah vi. 3, 8, 9, we find that it is spoken by the Lord (Je- 
hovah), whilst Paul here attributes it to the Holy Ghost. The 
necessary inference to be drawn from the apparent contradiction 
is, that the Holy Ghost is God. This same form of proof is 
found in Acts v. 3,4. ‘But Peter said, Ananias, why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back a part of the price of the land? Why hast thou conceived 
this thing in thine heart? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God.” ‘The bodies of Christians are called the temple of 
God and of the Holy Ghost indiscriminately. ‘The temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are” (1 Cor. iii. 17); and in 1 Cor. 
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vi. 19, the question is asked, “ Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?’’ In these, and all other similar 
passages, the Holy Spirit is plainly called God; and we cannot 
escape the inference that, as to the nature of His being, He is 
God. 

The manner in which these names are interchanged—used 
now for one person, and then for another, is an additional 
evidence of the Divinity of the Spirit’s personality. This 
indiscriminate application of the name God to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, is made in the entire absence, so far as the 
human mind can see, of premeditation or design. All is 
free and perfectly natural. It is truth itself in its eternal 
character projecting its own form by its own action, thus reveal- 
ing to the eye of man, the inward and hidden identity of 
essence between the Father and the Holy Ghost. The whole 
fact of this essential union between them is assumed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the outward expressions of it, are but 
the simple, natural, necessary results from what is thus pre- 
supposed, as the leading, formative fact itself. 

Divine Attributes and Perfections are also ascribed to the 
Holy Ghost. Heiscalled Eternal. ‘For if the blood of bulls 
and goats, aud the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God?” (Heb. ix. 13,14). Eternity is 
only appropriate to Jehovah. 

He is also described as omniscient. We have already re- 
fered to a text bearing directly on this point, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
To yap zvevpa xavta epevva, xat ta Baba tov Ocov. To search 
all—to penetrate and know all, even the hidden depths of God, 
isan attribute which certainly does not belong to any created 
and consequently limited and finite mind, much less impersonal 
thing. The power to tell the future separates the Holy Spirit 
no less really from all mere human intelligence. Human per- 
sonalities may indeed be elevated into the high regions of vision, 
but they can never raise themselves to this height. The future 
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is a boundary line which forbids the boldest human tread. 
The prophets of the Old and New Testaments in crossing this 
line, were all led by the Holy Ghost. Paul was caught up. 
Personal Divinity, constituting the fountain of prophetic power, 
did not lie in them, but lay in the Spirit who entered and 
thus carried them temporarily beyond their legitimate and 
normal state. It is only thus that they saw and then painted 
what was to be. f 

The Holy Spirit is called Almighty. In Eph. i. 19, the 
apostle speaks of the “working of his mighty power;” and 
in Rom. xv. 18, 19, he describes the ‘‘mighty signs and 
wonders,” through which Christ had enabled him to make 
the Gentiles obedient, “‘by the power of the Spirit of God.” 
Thus he is given as the source of miracles. Others also per- 
formed miracles, but just as others also prophesied, not of or 
from themselves, but only as power was given to them by a 
Divine Person. In the case of the Holy Ghost, this ‘‘ mighty 
power” is in and from Himself. 

He is no less Omnipresent. Weinfer this from the fact already 
stated in 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, that He dwells in the bodies of all 
the saints, however widely these may be scattered over space, 
as inatemple. The statement of this fact is still stronger 
and more impressive in the 139th Psalm: “ Whither shall I 
go from thy Spirit?” There is no space beyond Him. 

But Divine works-are ascribed to the Holy Ghost, as well as 
divine essence, names and attributes. He is represented as 
having been essentially connected with the natural creation. 
“The Spirit *f God moved upon the face of the waters” (Gen. 
i. 2). The Psalmist explains this, where he says, “By the 
Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the hosts 
of them by the breath (spirit) of his mouth” (Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
And ‘again he says, “Thou sendest forth the Spirit, and they — 
are created” (Ps. civ. 30). 

In the new spiritual creation the Holy Spirit is, if possible, 
still more vitally the essential principle. Our Lord was con- 
cieved by the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary. 
Whosoever is truly born again, is ‘‘born of the Spirit” (St. 
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John iii. 8); of “water and the Spirit’ (vs. 5, 6); “by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost’’ 
(Tit. iti. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 3, 6; 2 Thess, ii. 13). 

The resurrection of the body from the dead is no less directly 
ascribed to the power of the Holy Ghost. ‘If Christ be in you, 
the body is dead because of sin; but the Spirit is alive because 
of righteousness. But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you” (Rom. viii. 10, 11). 

To the Holy Ghost, finally, are awarded divine honors. This 
is seen in the earnest importunity expressed in the frequent ex- 
hortations not to grieve Him (Eph. iv. 3), not to quench his in- 
fluences (1 Thess. v. 19). His dignity rises with the essential 
importance of His work, and His honor with His dignity. The 
same award of divine honor is implied in all the solemn warn- 
ings in reference to sins that may be committed against Him. 
In this view the dignity assigned Him is peculiarly high and 
sacred. The sin of blasphemy, though it may be forgiven as 
committed against the Son, or even the Father, can, as com- 
mitted against the Holy Ghost, not be forgiven, either in this 
or the future world (Matt. xv. 31, 32. Acts v. 3, 5). 

In Holy Baptism He is honored equally with the Father and 
the Son (Matt. xxviii. 19;) and in the Benediction, the three per- 
sons stand upon the same plane of honor (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 
Equality of honor is expressed, moreover, in the threefold ado- 
ration of the veiled seraphim, “‘ Holy, holy, holy” (Is. vi. 3). 
Angels worship the Spirit, even as they adore and magnify the 
Father and the Son. 

Now combining all these different forms of proof, and observ- 
ing closely the full force that lies in each, it is certainly diffi- 
cult to see how it is possible for the human mind to withhold its 
free and full assent to the true Personal Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. Certain it is that unbelief here, is more difficult to 
maintain on rational ground, than faith; for reason and faith 
in this case, as on all other points of clear revelation, stand 
together on the same side. 
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The form of the relation of faith to the Holy Ghost, is a sub- 
ject of serious significance. However profound the mystery of 
the Spirit’s constitution, it is yet made clearly to confront man 
upon the plainest and most rational ground, in such a way, in- 
deed, that he must find it impossible to ignore it, without ig- 
noring at the same time, not only his deepest intuitions (which 
are but the projected beams of divine truth in his deeper con- 
sciousness), but also his highest reason. Reason and Faith are 
not, in their own nature, repellants, but rest together freely in 
the same consciousness, where this consciousness is in its full 
and normal state, and is properly awake to the two worlds, the 
natural and the spiritual, the sense of which it comprehends. 
They demand and require each other, just as the body requires 
and demands the soul, and the soul the body. As the Trinity 
of the Divine Being in Unity of Essence, is itself the most vita! 
of all faets, and is at the same time the profoundest and most 
inscrutable of all mysteries, so each of the Divine Persons, 
coming forth distinctly from this central mystery, must, by the 
rational necessity of the case, come in the bosom more or less 
of the same mystery. ‘To deny it thus in its issue, is to deny © 
it in the primary conception of Trinity; and this is the same 
as to ignore altogether the idea of God Himself; for in no other 
form is God revealed to the mind of man. 

How, otherwise, is it possible, besides, to be at all truly re- 
lated to the substantive nature of Christianity, since this, from 
the beginning to the end of the New Testament, is made to lie 
as it were in the bosom of the Holy Ghost? He was given, 
not in order that He Himself might be Christianity, but in 
order that He might penetrate the real elements of it already 
at hand, vitalize and organize them by His own inherent pre- 
sence, and thus constitute the ever-present womb of the -new 
birth in the world and among men. Therefore is the Church 
called the Home of the Spirit, and therefore is the present 
called the Dispensation of the Spirit. This does not exclude 
the presence of Christ, but is, on the other hand, the only form 
in which that presence can be conceived as actually holding. 
He is ever-present in the Holy Ghost. It is the office of the 
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Spirit, not only thus to organize and permeate the Church as 
the glorified yet substantive divine-human body of Christ, but 
also continually, through the ordinances of this mystical real 
body, to mediate between Christ and those who are members of 
it by faith. Thus He perpetually takes of the things of Christ, 
and shows them unto us. 

To deny Divine Personality in the Holy Ghost would, it is 
clear, be as fatal to the whole conception of real substantive 
Christianity, as it possibly could be in the case of the Holy 
Trinity. Neither could be held with any show of reason. Three 
in One, and One in Three, is the grand prototyphal formula, 
constituting the true ground of reason and faith alike. By its 
own plastic power has it entered and given form to the whole 
constitution of nature and mind; hence it is that the whole of 
our mundane being carries in it, at every point, an unconscious 
prophecy of this primal fact. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Repty to the Rev. Dr. George Junkin’s Treatise, entitled “ Sabba- 
tismos.” By Justin Martyr. Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell, Pub- 
lisher, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street. Pp. 143. 


The title indicates the object of this work. The book of Dr. Jun- 
kin, to which it undertakes to reply, is acknowledgedly « work of consi- 
derable ability. It presents a forcible argument from its own stand- 
point, in favor of the position it advocates. There is, however, one 
feature about it, incident to almost all divines whose theological think- 
ing is formed after the Scotch mould, which exposes it to attack with 
considerable plausibility. The writer of the present Reply has taken 
advantage of this, and directed the main force of his argument 
against it. 

The vulnerable feature to which we refer in Dr. Junkin’s argument, 
is the direct effort made to prove, that the Christian Sabbath is the 
legitimate transfer of the Jewish Sabbath over into the Christian dis- 
pensation, and hence, carries with it the leading characteristics and 
sanctions of the Mosaic institution. This view of the Christian Sab- 
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bath was rejected by the early Reformers; and from their writings 
bearing upon this particular point, “Justin Martyr,” in his “ Reply,” 
quotes freely with an air of affegted triumph. Great injustice, how- 
ever, is done these ancient worthies, when they are represented as de- 
nying the obligation to observe the Christian Sabbath, whilst they 
only reject the view, which derives its sanctions, mainly or solely from 
the assumption, that it is a continuance of the Jewish institution. 
Their teachings, fairly interpreted, as well as their practice, were all 
against the view favored by the author of the “ Reply,” that the Chris- 
tian Sabbath carries with it no divine sanctions as a religious insti- 
tution. 

The true line of argument for the religious observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, which is irresistible, and which the author of the “ Re- 
ply” has not ventured to combat, is that which is founded upon the 
nature of things. The fact that the Jewish Sabbath is incorporated 
in the Decalogue, furnishes, it is true, confirmatory testimony to the 
divine character of the Christian Sabbath, but it does not constitute 
the primary or fundamental argument in its favor. Indeed, the com- 
mand to observe the Sabbath, as well as the remaining precepts in the 
Decalogue, finds expression there, because it is founded in nature. In 
other words, the precepts of: the Decalogue do not receive their moral 
character from the fact, that they are incorporated in the divine code ; 
but they are placed there, because they already possess this character. 
The question, then, in regard to the duty of appropriating the one- 
seventh portion of our time to exclusively religious observances, does 
truly resolve itself into one of morals. And if this be so, according 
to “Justin Martyr’s” own admission in the preface to his book, there 
is an end to the discussion. The only question that remains to be set- 
tled, then, concerns the character of the sanctions, with which its 
proper observance is to be enforced. These, of course, must correspond 
with the nature and importance of the object to be secured. This 
aspect of the case, it is very plain, must prove fatal to the wishes of 
“Justin Martyr” and his friends, with regard to obtaining legal sanc- 
tion for running the cars on the city railroads on Sunday. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue the argument any further. 
The positions of the “Reply,” though plausible, are not tenable. If 
they be allowed, they must result in the obliteration of the Christian 
Sabbath as a religious institution. No one, certainly, who has any 
regard for the morals of the community, is prepared for such an issue. 


History oF THE CuristrAN Cuurcu. By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Vol. II. and vol. III. From Constantine the Great to Gregory the 
Great, A. D., 311-600. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., No. 
654 Broadway, 1867. 


Thus has the laborious author brought down his history of the 
Church to the year A. D., 600. Though six miles of the way laid 
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back still seems comparatively little when there are in all eighteen 
miles to travel, yet, in Church History, as in other things, the words 
hold true: “ All beginnings are difficult.” The first six centuries 
cover that period of the history of the Church, which demands for its 
true representation peculiar patience, labor, and learning ; and we 
congratulate Dr. Schaff on his success thus far. The. middle ages, 
though it looks like a wilderness, will yet present fewer real diffi- 
culties to his progress. The Reformation and post-reformation period 
will present again a heavy and toilsome part of the journey, but it will 
have the comfort of being the last; and besides, it opens to the his- 
torian a field for usefulness and honor above all the preceding 
periods. A general history of this age of the Church, comprehen- 
sive, truly objective, and faithful, is a work yet to be accomplished, 
and when Dr. Schaff has carried his history safely and successfully 
through it, he may regard the work of his life as gloriously crowned. 

The appearance of these goodly volumes together shows that the 
work is being carried forward with vigor. The Germans hardly ever 
finish any thing. In many cases the Introductory volume is all we 
possess of some great work which was to be. If they do happen to 
get over the whole subject, they do not let it remain finished, but 
overturn the whole by new successive editions, which must be bought 
and studied anew to see how the good man can demolish himself. 
Perhaps we ought to be thankful that these German Theologians and 
historians are thus ever learning, and ever ready to teach us what 
they have learned; but in America we want things finished; Dr. 
Schaff is an American, aud, according to the fashion of our country, 
his books are stereotyped; he must, therefore, leave them alone, and, 
forgetting the things that are behind, press forward to those that are 
before. Being still in the prime of life, and having for more than a 
score of years travelled familiarly over the history of the Church in 
his Seminary lectures, he will “make haste,” though it be “slowly,” 
toward his journey’s end ; and thus, through him our own new world 
will give to letters what is so much needed—a history of the whole 
Church. Glad are we, therefore, to hear Dr. Schaff say in the Pre- 
face : “It is my,wish and purpose to resume this work as soon as other 
engagements will permit, and to complete it according to the original 
plan.” 

The first of these volumes, being vol. II., sets forth more particu- 
larly the more outward fortunes, circumstanges, and progress of the 
Chureh during the period from A. D. 311 to 590—the victory of 
Christianity, over heathenism, the alliance of Church and State, 
Monasticism, polity, discipline and schism, worship, customs, sacra- 
ments and ceremonies. In this way is the reader familiarized with 
the general spirit and life of the period, and prepared to appreciate 
the more particularly dogmatic history which follows. 

The third volume, after about fifty pages on the history of Christian 
Art, takes up the Trinitarian, Christological, and Anthropological con- 
troversies, to which by far the greater part of the volume is devoted. 
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The organization, classification, and general grouping of all the vari- 
ous phases and tendencies included in this very important period is 
admirably managed. The reader is carried through all the intricacies 
of that highly controversial age with intelligible and regular progress. 

Dr. Schaff has a special talent and facility for stating difficult opposing 
views in controversy. This, in the case of the long and varied Trini- 
tarian controversies, where it is so peculiarly difficult, he has done with 
great clearness. His success in this particular respect is owing to the 
manner, in which he seizes upon the main features of the matter in 
debate, briefly subordinates all elements of secondary importance, and 
by strict attention to symmetry, keeps the whole age with all its con- 
trolling forces moving forward before us. He, very correctly, ever 
finds the main current of the Christian life culminating in the dogma, 
and then ever again makes the dogma in its turn the ruling force of 
the new advancing life of the Church. Hence, his Book is emphati- 
cally a history of the /ife, not of the death of the Church—a history 
of Christ’s kingdom, not of the devil’s triumphs—a history where 
truth and not error is master. He makes prominent the living tree, 
with its green leaves, blooming flowers, and gladdening fruit, and does 
not spend most of his time on the loathseme worms at the root, the 
dry rot here and there upon the bark, the occasional dead limbs with 
the croaking raven, who would fain make believe that his own dry and 
rotting branch is the entire kingdom, and that with its own downfall 
the tree of life itself would perish. Those who believe, that, even in 
the first six centuries, the history of the Church changed to become 
the history of the devil, need not look for comfort to their theory into 
these volumes ; though we advise them most earnestly to read here in 
order to have the bad scales removed from their bleared vision. 

The last 150 pages of this volume is taken up with sketches of the 
Church fathers, Greek and Latin, whose lives and activities fall in 
this period. Into these brief but comprehensive sketches, the author 
interweaves, not ooly the main facts of their lives, but also the litera- 
ture of the age, as created and represented by these ruling personali- 
ties. We like this feature of the work. 

This history by Dr. Schaff has many decided merits. The matter 
is condensed, so as to bring the whole story within a reasonable com- 
pass, and yet, the narrative is so managed as not to sink into dry 
detail. The style is clear and flowing, and animated by the spirit of 
devotion and edification. Its admirable grouping of events makes it 
an excellent text-book for our seminaries, while its clear style and 
animated narrative will always render it attractive to the general 
reader. 

Under the several headings the authorities and the literature per- 
taining to the subject, are extensively given, which facilitates refer- 
ence to any one wishing to pursue the matter more extensively. The 
foot-notes furnish abundant quotations from authorities with critical 
remarks. 

The work is well gotten up by Mr. Scribner’s enterprising publish- 
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ing house. The letter-press is goodly to the eye, and the paper white 
and clean. We are glad to see such a general agreement among the 
journals of the land in regard to the decided merits of this work. It 
takes its place at once as a standard American Church History. 


Tae CaristiaAn SAcRAMENTS; or, Scriptural Views of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. By John S. Stone, D.D. Griswold Lectures 
in the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. 1866. 
Pp. 631. 


This, to use the Author’s words in the Preface, is to be regarded as 
‘Can improved, rather than an altered edition,” of a work published in 
1844 under the general title, “The Mysteries Opened.” This first 
edition has been in our library for twenty years. The present revised 
edition is vastly improved in the style of getting up. The paper is 
white, the type large, and the page beautiful to the eye. How glad 
would.we be, if we could add that its contents delight us in the same 
way. The author’s views have passed through twenty years substan- 
tially unchanged. We had marked, in reading, many passages; but 
it is not necessary to quote them. The author's theory is plain. In 
regenerating and purifying the soul, “truth is the instrument, and the 
only instrument,” which the Spirit uses. The sacraments are preach- 
ing symbols. Baptism is a “badge,” a “symbol,” a “moral monu- 
ment.” It is a sign of what has been received, and a pledge of what 
shall be bestowed ; but has no present efficacy, except as the symbol of 
a great truth which it teaches. The Holy Supper i is “love’s memo- 
rial,” “ faith’s- mirror,” a “means of grace,” but only as it reflects 
truth upon the mind, a “test of obedience,” a “visible badge,” a 
‘“‘moral monument.” This is a brief, but fair exhibit of the substan- 
tial theory of the book. Ina clear and forcible style, the author main- 
tains this baldest of theories found fairly in no symbols either of An- 
cient, Roman, or Protestant Christianity. It is consistently at home 
only among Socinians, Unitarians, and Rationalists. The book amazes 
us, and makes us sad. 


For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE ResURRECTION OF THE Deap. By Rev. George L. Mott. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. 1867. Pp. 230. 


The author’s design in this work is to furnish a popular treatise on 
the resurrection. ‘It is not written for theologians, but for intelligent 
Christian readers, whose minds may need instruction on this much- 
neglected subject.” We can heartily recommend the work as adapted 
to the end it pro to itself.- It has a good scriptural, theological, 
and psychological substructure, bears evident marks of study and care 
is besides, earnest, ‘atate, concise, and animated with a devout spirit. 

For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Tue Gospets: with Moral Reflections on each verse. By Pasquier 
Quesnel. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Vicar of Islington, now Bishop of Calcutta. Revised by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, D.D. In two volumes. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. 1867. Pp. 648 and 646. 


We are glad to see this memorable work appear in an English dress, 
and especially so beautifully done up. It isa gem in the book-making 
line. The story of Quesnel is well known,—a French Roman Catho- 
lic divine with, at one time of his life at least, and in some aspects of 
his mind, a certain Protestantizing tendency. Born in 1634, he 
finished his theological studies at the Sarbonne in Paris in 1657, and 
in the twenty-eighth year of his age, was placed at the head of that 
institution. This position furnished him occasion to write his “ Moral 
Reflections,” which at first covered only the words of Christ, but 
which he afterwards extended over the whole of the Gospels, and 
finally also through the Epistles. The Reflections on the Gospels were 
first published in 1671, and soon passed through several editions, and 
were also in 1694 translated into Latin. The work gave rise to ex- 
tensive controversies, and brought sadness and trouble upon their au- 
thor. He had to flee his country, but found refuge in Holland, 
where, notwithstanding the famous Bull Un/genitus, &c., issued 1713, 
condemned 101 heresies in his book, he quietly lived and died in the 
Roman Church, contending to the last, that he never intended to 
teach in his book any thing in opposition to his Church. These 
facts in themselves are calculated to give to this work of his a pecutiar 
interest. But it has, besides, an intrinsic worth and ckarm—full of 
originality, suggestive, and genial devotional thoughts. 

The reader must, however, be informed, that he has not here the full 
and pure work of Quesnel. If the Pope’s Bull condemned it on the one 
side, its English and American editors have taken the same liberty 
on the other side. Dr. Boardman tells us in his Preface, that “ cer- 
tain Romish errors * * disfigure more or less the original edition 
of his notes. A large portion of the obnoxious passages were omitted 
in the English edition of the work; but a careful revision has brought 
to light a considerable number which had been overlooked. These 
have been expunged. To this point, indeed, the editor’s task has been 
chiefly restricted—the cancelling of Romish errors—which would have 
impeded the circulation of the volumes and limited their uscfulness.” 
The work may thus be regarded as now thoroughly Protestant. But 
the more this may have been necessary to make the book safe and sale- 
able, the more, we cannot help but think, is the pity for poor Quesnel! 
Condemned by the Pope while he was still living, and now twice ex- 
purgated when he is dead, his work is to be fathered—by whom? We 
would prefer to see the fact of its being an expurgated edition stated 
distinctly on the title page. Our own first preference would be to 
have the genuine work of Quesnel; the editors might have added their 
objections to particular passages in notes. Yet as it is, the work is 
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very valuable as bringing out with peculiar unction the deep things 
ot the Gospel, and its reading suggests not only many happy thoughts, 
but also awakens genuine religious affections. We thank the editors 
and publishers for thus much of Quesnel, and agree with Dr. Wilson, 
when he says: “ We have nothing in practical divinity so sweet, so 
spiritual, so interior as to the real life of grace, so rich, so copious, so 
original.” 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Tue Lire or tue Rey. Rosert Barrp, D.D. By his son, Henry 
M. Baird, Professor in the University of the city of New York. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. 1866. Pp. 
347. 


Dr. Baird, from 1830 forward to his death in 1863, filled a large 
space in the public mind. He was successively connected with various 
general Protestant associations and societies, such as Sunday Schools, 
Missions, Temperance, Foreign Evangelical Society, Christian Union, 
Evangelical Alliance, Southern Aid Society, &c., &c. In these inte- 
rests he travelled over almost all the countries of Europe, and often 
stood before and dined with kings and other dignitaries, and enjoyed 
much of their confidence, and received frequent marks of their favor. 
The story of his life is well told, and is suggestive to the thoughtful 
in many ways besides those indicated in the volume. A fine portrait 
faces the title-page. 

For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


THe Curist OF THE APosTLE’s CREED: the Voice of the Church 
against Arianism, Strauss and Renan, with an Appendix. By Rev. 
W. A. Scott, D. D., Pastor of the 42d Street Presbyterian Church. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. 1867. Pp. 432. 


This work furnishes us a series of lectures on that part of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed which relates to Christ, originally delivered by the author 
to his congregation. The lectures are devoted to setting forth the es- 
tablished views of the Person of Christ, and their defence against those 
heresies, which occasioned their original symbolic statement in the 
Creed. Notice is also taken of the more modern Socinian and Unita- 
rian views. The discussion of the still later anti-christological schemés 
of Strauss and Renan does not seem to have formed a part of the au- 
thor’s original plan, as these are brought forward only in the Appen- 
dix, where we are briefly presented with some facts and views in regard © 
to these latest assaults on the person of Christ. Owing to the fact, 
that these lectures were prepared for public audiences, they are, in 
their character, necessarily rather popular than scientific. The author 
rejects the article: “‘ He descended into Hell,” and devotes two chap- 
ters to show that this dogma has no authority in primitive antiquity, 
nor any basis whatever in the sacred Scriptures! Dr. Scott writes 
boldly, forcibly, and clearly, and the publishers bave gotten out his 
work in excellent style. 

For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Tue SHADOW OF THE Rock, and other Poems. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph No. 770 Broadway. 1867. Pp. 224. 


This is a gem of a volume—beautifully gotten up, and excellent in 
its contents. It is a selection of poems, truly Christian in spirit, from 
various sources. : 


For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Pastor’s ReGister FoR Private Use. Arranged by Rev. W. T. 
Beatty. Second Edition. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 770 
Broadway. 1867. 


This is a book of good white writing paper, with Neadings printed, 
adapted for a pastor's private register. It has several departments. 
First, for sermons: when preached, where preached, occasion, remarks, 
&ec. Also a Register of Baptisms, well arranged, of Marriages, Fune- 
rals, Communicants received, Pastoral visits made, Miscellaneous Ad- 
dresses. For the Reformed Church it lacks a division for Confirma- 
tions ; but this may easily be brought under the head of communicants 
received. The whole idea is a good one, and we know nothing of this 
kind more useful or better adapted to the wants of all young pastors 
just beginning their ministry. It is just what they need. 

For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Srupres 1n THE Gospets. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D.., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 
Pp. 326. 

Those who are acquainted with this author’s works on the Miracles, 
the Parables, &c., need no recommendation of these “Studies in the 
Gospels.” This work is of like character as to value, and will at once 
take its place as a standard. The author seizes on leading features in 
the life of Christ, and on prominent characters which appear in the 
Gospel history, and gives them learned and thorough treatment. We 
have in all, sixteen subjects treated, among which are the Temptation, 
the Transfiguration, the Penitent Malefactor, Christ and the Samaritan 
Woman, Zaccheus, the True Vine, the Sons of Thunder, &c. Dr. 
Trench is thoroughly at home in German, learning, and knows how to 
use it for the cause of truth. This gives a solidity and value to his 
works, which causes them to be eagerly sought after and highly prized 
by earnest men. 


HomItetics AND Pastorat THEoLocy. By William G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 1867. 
Pp. 429, 

“Most of the materials of this treatise,’”’ the Preface informs us, 
“were originally composed, in the form of lectures, in the years 1852 
and 1853, when the author held the Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Theology in Auburn Theological Seminary.” These lec- 
tures are written with evident earnestness, and give signs of being the 
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fruit of much study. The greater part of the volume is taken up with 
Homiletical subjects proper, and much of this is devoted to Sacred 
Rhetoric, to which the author has given much study. Pastoral Theo- 
logy receives briefer discussion. Liturgies and Catechetics have each 
only asingle chapter devoted to it, and these are the least satisfactory 
parts of the volume. For this there is, however, the reason that these 
are not primary or prominent interests in the denomination in which 
the author labors. It was not designed that the work should bea 
scientific treatise on Practical Theology, or any part of it, and hence 
it, of course, lacks the full, well rounded, symmetrical character of a 
scientific system. The work is written in Dr. Shedd’s clear style, and 
is variously enriched with useful matter from his well-stored mind. 


POPULAR LITERATURE. 


The following works, new religious stories, designed for family 
reading and Sunday School libraries, are all published by J. P. 
Skelly & Co., 732 Chestnut street. Philadelphia: 1867. 


I. Joun Hatuerton. By the author of “ Effie’s Friend.” pp. 192. 


This begins as a pleasant story of love in humble life, which is soon 
consummated in marriage. Then the life of the happy couple grows 
earnest and solidly pious. Severe trials, amid poverty and sickness 
ensue, all of which is made, not only tolerable, but sweetly remedial 
and sanctifying, till it ends with “the smile after the tear.” The story 
has merit and a good moral. 


II. Brook Sttveetone. A story for children. By Emma Marshall. 
pp- 171. 


This is a very pleasant story, well managed. It shows how a rude 
and worldly aunt made a very moody girl of a niece, who was under 
her care, and how both were brought to better ways and manners 
under the influence of an intelligent neighbor lady. Also what the 
little “ Brook Silvertone” said to the moody little girl as it rippled 
and sung near her door. We can commend this book. 


I{I. Tae Story or a Rep Vetvet Biste. By M H. pp. 108. 


This book we do not like. It gets the Red Velvet Bible into a 
Family, where it produces effzcts in a way so fantastic, that one is 
reminded of the havoc produced by the ark in the temple of Dagon. 
From all that appears, M. H. finds little need of either Church or 
sacraments in his (or her?) scheme of the Christian religion. 


IV. Sam Botton’s Corracs, AND wHat Kept His WIFE FRoM 
Cuurcn. By the author of the “ Dove on the Cross.” — pp. 198. 


A good story. Bolton and his young wife begin right in life as 
good Church members. Gradually as their family expenses increase, 
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it becomes necessary for his wife to wear less expensive dresses than 
she did before she was married, a thing which she finds it difficult to 
do with grace. A foolish pride keeps her from attending church and 
the holy communion for years. Her husband is more sensible, and, 
by gentleness, aided by some disciplinary providences, he works an 
effectual change in her views and ways. The book points wholesome 
morals, and furnishes good lessons of life. 

Space forbids us to give little more than the titles of the rest, with 
the number of pages. All from the above publisher. 


V. A Curtp’s Warrare; or the Conquest of Self. By Madeline 
E. Hewer. pp. 313. 


VI. Mitutcent Letan; a Tale. By Emma Marshall. pp. 319. 
The story is good, and the contents healthful in their tone. 


VII. Tue Lirrte DoorKeerer ; or Patience and Peace. By S. 
T. C., author of “‘ Maggie and Wattie,” “The Little Fox,” &c. pp. 
231. 
this story clusters around a church: teaches love to the church, 

and has in it much good filial sentiment. 


VIII. Bur Once. By the author of “ Let Well Alone.” pp. 255. 


X. Tae Lost Litres. A story for children. By Emma Marshall. 
pp. 108. 


This is a touching story with a good moral, and may well go into 
any Sunday School library. 


X. Ler Wett Atong. By the author of “The Widow's Son,” “ But 
Once,” “The Brothers,” ete. pp. 258. 


All these books, from the house of J. P. Skelly & Co., are well 
gotten up. The paper is good, the binding very neat, and the illus- 
trations fine. 


Tue THEeoLdaicaL Ecrectic. A Repertory chiefly of foreign theo- 
logical literature. Bi-monthly, New York: Edited by George E. 
Day, D. D. Vol. IV., No. 5. 


A good number. Contents: Rev. F. W. Robertson.— What Gospel 
did he Preach. The Military Metaphors of St. Paul. Spurgeon as a 
Preacher. Origin and Significance of Bible Names. Luther’s The- 
ology. $3 per year in advance. 


Nore.—Some Publications from the House of J. P. Skelly & Co., 
must lay over for notice in our next number. 





